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SOME OF THE DIFFICULTIES OF 
AGNOSTICISM. 


We hear much of the difficulties of 
Christianity, and, to judge from much 
that is said, one would suppose that un- 
belief in, or even a denial of a personal 
God, would be perfectly easy, and that it 
presented no difficulties at all. But is this 
true? Is agnosticism plain sailing, at 
least, to him who is not altogether satisfied 
with the visible objects around him, but 
would ask questions as to the cause of all 
things, and the end of all things? Such 
a one cannot accept its claims without the 
exercise of a great deal of what may be 
called agnostic faith. 

To explain: We see processes in nature 
that we can follow out. There is a cer- 
tain regularity of action, a growth from 
lower to higher forms. The so-called laws 
of nature, as gravitation, etc., are not 
variable, but constant in their action, and, 
as far as we can see, apply equally, not 
only to the earth, but to all the heavenly 
bodies. The universe is maintained on 
principles which man’s thought can grasp, 
so that he can predict events, such as 
eclipses, with absolute certainty. Yet the 
agnostic calls upon me to believe that the 
universe is not the expressivn of thought, 
and that all this order in variety, this var- 
iety in order, may be nothing more than 
the result of blind force. Is there no dif- 
ficulty in accepting his hypothesis? Does 
the doctrine of evolution make his agnos- 
ticism more easy? Does it not make it 
more difficult? For evolution, even more 
than the doctrine of distinct acts of crea- 
tion would seem to imply a preconceived 
plan, and therefore a higher intelligence. 

Again, modern science has re-announ- 
ced the old theory that there is no such 
thing as spontaneous generation, It tells 
us that there is no life without antecedent 
life. Yet the agnostic would have me be- 
lieve that all the teeming life~on the globe 
may have originated with no life antecedent 
toit. Is bis doctrine in this respect an easy 
one? 

There is man. He is the highest of all 
animals, and his superiority is confessedly 
chiefly due to his mind which is so far 
above that of the other animals as to be a 
thing by itself. In a peculiar sense it can 
be said that in him there is thought, there 
is affection, aspiration, honor. Whatever 
philosophic views we may hold, the com- 
mon sense of mankind believes in our per- 
sonal identity. The most earnest fatalist 
will make arrangements for to-morrow, 
and will defend his honor. We have the 
power of conscious thought, have the 
power of conceiving God. Yet the ag- 
nostic calls upon us to believe that this 
product, this individuality, this conscious 








thought, these aspirations, may all have 
been evolved by means of a non-sentient 
power ; that is, that the stream has risen 
above its source, for conscious force is a 
far nobler thing than unconscious, the 
power of will is greatly superior to a dead 
tendency, as man is superior to the inan- 
imate objects around him, even the most 
beautiful. To be sure, we may be answered 
that man himself is a mere automaton, as 
far as we know, but even that article of 
the agnostic creed is perhaps as difficult 
to accept as any, for it 1s contradicted by 
the universal consciousness of mankind, 
and this will assert itself. 

In the same way we are asked to believe 
that the beauties of the moral world, the 
sense of duty, the sense of responsibility, 
has been brought about by the action of a 
blind force in which any moral attribute 
is of necessity excluded, and so we are 
again asked to believe that the stream has 
risen higher than its source. 

Science teaches no less clearly than the 
Bible that the world isto end. The sun 
is already, it may be, half burnt out. This 
fact involves the other fact, that it must 


have had a beginning. This allows us to | 


say that the visible universe which will 


have an end in time, must have had a be- | 5...) training 


ginning in time (as Prof. Drummond 
points out). The force then that set it 
going must have had a previous existence. 
The denial or doubt as to the existence ot 
God, therefore, does not leave the ques- 
tion clear or in any way easier, for one 
cannot help pre-licating some force as ex- 
isting anterior to the visible universe, and 
the theory of a pre-existing, dead, self- 
acting force, or the self-existence of mat- 
ter, presents, isin no way more easy to 
grasp than a self-existent, sensient Creator, 

_ and as we have seen, it presents contradic- 
tions along the whole line of the argu- 
ment. 

These considerations are offered, not in 
the way of argument in the support of the 
truth of Christianity, but simply to show 
that in denying God, a man, if he thinks, 
has to hold articles of a creed that rests 
on assumptions that are in direct contra- 
diction to the testimony of human con- 
scicusness and experience. His creed 
that teaches that the outward material uni- 
verse is the whoie universe, and that there 
is nothing higher, is one that he himseif 
cannot live by, for he cannot altogether 
drown the aspirations that are within him 
for someth:ng better, and his faith is at 
constant war with these aspirations. 

The faith of the Christian has the same 
evidence for itself as anything else that is 
a matter of experience, When truly em- 
braced it shows itself equal to the needs of 
those who believe, and it stands the test 
of human experience through the ages. 
The same cannot be said of agnosticism. 





Some of its advocates have even lainented 
the decay of religious faith. You will 
never hear a Christian lamenting his in- 
ability to be an agnostic. As in matters 
of physical, so in matters of spiritual 
health, the test of general experience must 
in the end be the crucial one as to the in- 
herent soundness of any theory. 
R. H. THomas. 


eo —____—_ 


CALLED AND SENT. 





At a recent farewell missionary meeting 
in London, Dr. Gordon, of Boston, ad- 
dressed the outgoing missionaries. He 
advised them, in the words of the Apostle, 
‘*Stir up the gift that is in thee.’’ He 
said that for fifteen years he had been sit- 
ting weekly on the Mission Board exam- 
ining candidates for foreign work, and he 
had come to be very diffident in rejecting 
anyone, even on the ground of health. 
He doubted whether Paul himself could 
have got a medical certificate for work. 
He remembered the case of a young man 
who applied to be sent to the Telugu 
Mission, but whom the Board hesitated to 
send out, because he had had no theolog- 
He had been simply a civil 


engineer. But that young man was so 


| persistent, and had such a clear convic- 


tion that God wanted him to go, that the 
Board sent him. Almost directly he went, 
God began to pour out His Spirit in that 
region, and ina single year ten thousind 
souls were baptized into the church. That 
young man’s whole success turned upon 
the fact that he was a civil engineer. 
Arrived on the field, he took a contract 
to construct a canal, and he gave work to 
a starving population, for there was famine 
at thetime. Then he preached the Gospel 
to those men, and told them to tell their 
neighbors; they did so, with the result 
that the whole country was penetrated 
with the Gospel. Anvuther young man 
who applied to be sent out, said that he 
fully believed God wished him to go to 
the heathen. He had been a sojdier in 
the English army, and wanted to preach 
the Gospel in the region where he had 
been wont to drink and run riot in sin. 
His gift was that he could speak the lan- 
guage of the people. The Board hesitated, 
but at last sent him, and to-day that man 
is one of the best missionaries in the field, 
having gathered some twelve hundred 
converts. 


> 


THE more we fear crosses, the more rea- 
son have we to think that we need them. 
We ought to judge of the violence of our 
disease by the violence of the remedies 
which our Spiritual Physician prescribes 
for us. —Fenelon. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Catechism For The Use of Young Friends. 
Compiled by Rutu S, Murray. Printed 
‘by permission of the Representative 
~Meeting of New England Yearly Meet- 
ing, 1888. 

“Brevity, simplicity and sufficient tulness 

«characterize this catechism; all the an- 

Swers to questions being given in passages 

from Scripture. The headings are: God 

the Father ; God the Son ; God the Holy 

Spirit; Man and His Fall; Faith and 

Repentance; The Scriptures; Baptism ; 

‘The Supper; Worship; Prayer; War; 

«Oaths; Rules for the Government of our 

Lives ; Death and the Judgment. 


This task has been very well performed ; 
the Catechism will be useful for older as 
well as younger Friends. Three things 
«Only we find in it to remark upon with 
-some regret. One is, that under the head 
sing ‘The Supper’’ (page 21), this question 
«occurs: “Did He command a continuance 
-of this rite ?’’ This seems to recognize the 
‘fitness of the term ‘‘rite’’ as applied to 
the washing of the disciples’ feet. Better, 
we think, it would have been, to make it 
ead, ‘‘continuance of this as a rite.’’ 


On page 25, there is an illustration of 
the fact that even when Scriptural j assages 
only are used (at least when not in their 
original tongue), it is possible for a wrong 
or doubtful meaning to be conveyed. The 
answer to Question 135 is: ‘‘Even so hath 
the Lord ordained that they which preach 
the gospel should live of the gospel. ICor. 
rix. 14.’’ It is the strong conviction of 

the present writer, that the words of this 
‘translation do not accurately represent 
‘the meaning of the Apostle. If he had 
econsidered it a divine ordinance that 
«preachers should (i. e., ought to, or must) 
clive of the gospel, supported by those to 
‘whom they preach, he would not have 
wrought with his own hands as a tent. 
maker while engaged in apostolic labor. 
“The reference in the text is, to the pro 
«vision made for those sent out by Jesus 
-while He was with His disciples ; ho uri- 
os, the Lord, meaning in apostolic usage, 
the Lord Christ Jesus. We would render 
the passage thus: ‘‘Evenso did the Lord 
provide for those preaching the gospel to 
live of the gospel.’’ At all events, the 
established principle of Friends (contrary 
practice being a recent revolutionary in- 
movation) is so opposed to a pecuniarily 
supported class of ministers, that we must 
awegard this particular answer to have been 
unfortunately chosen. 
Question 190, page 34, reads thus: 
-**How does the Apostle teach the truth 
of the resurrection of the body?” As the 
answers to this and question 191 show, 
the Apostle does not teach the ‘‘resurrec- 
of the d2dy,’’ that is, of that which is laid 
in the grave, at all. He says: ‘‘Flesh 
and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of 
God.’’ He does most fully teach the res- 
urrection ; an individual, personal resur- 
rection ; but ‘‘there is a natural body,’’ 
which perishes ; and ‘‘a spiritual body,”’ 
which will clothe the spirit in the resur- 


rection. The question would be much 
better if simply written thus: ‘How 
does the Apostle teach the truth of the 
resurrection ?”” 

Very few kinds of composition are in- 
trinsically more difficult to render impreg- 
nable to criticism, than catechisms, short 
or long. Ruth S. Murray may be con- 
gratulated upon the success with which 
she has avoided almost all the ‘‘right hand 
and left hand’’ dangers of such an effort. 
The pamphlet is well printed, and is is- 
sued in a form convenient for distribu tion 
and use. 


——- - ome - 


THE QUALITY OF MERCY IS 
SPIRITUAL. 


The flesh would keep out of sight all 
things which tend to show that it is mor- 
tal; if there is disease, it is the fault of 
the sufferer; if there is poverty, it is the 
improvidence of those who are poor. As 
far as the judgment of this world is con- 
cerned, God does mo#¢ rule, however much 
His rule may be acknowledged zm words. 
‘This and that could have been avoided 
if this or that had been done ;’ the world’s 
preachers and the world’s religion of forms 
and ceremonies are hard and cold, with no 
life in them, nothing to cheer or comfort 
the broken-hearted. Explain, O preach- 
ers! how it is that we ask and do not get 
comfort, that your cold services cheer 
not! Is it not because ye speak to the 
flesh, which is at enmity to all that is 
spiritual and. must die (joy is only from 
the spirit)? It is as a troubled sea which 
cannot rest, whose waters cast up mire 
and dirt; there is no rest for it this side 
of the grave. You preach death as an 
enemy instead of a friend and liberator. 
You speak of heaven, but belie your 
words, by making your home here. ‘ Be 
as uncharitable as you like, but attend my 
church or chapel regularly.’ 

There was no fear of Herod being re- 
proved by the high priest for his breach 
of the law, though you must not carry 
your bed on a Sunday. Does your vast 
system of ceremonies, meetings, and ser- 
vices tend to lessen sin in the world? It 
may make mer conceal it. Where would 
you find more hardness to a fallen one 
than you would in a congregation of wor- 
shippers of the Church of this day? 
Surely this hardness is of the devil, and 
they who show it know not God. If you 
gave your bodies to be burned it would 
not make up for the absence of this quality 
of mercy, which ts spiritual. Why this 
surfeit of religion without heart on Sun- 
days, and unkindness, cheating, and over- 
reaching in the week days? O Pharisees 
of this day, ye are tenfold more self- 

righteous than the Pharisees of old! They 
had one community and held togeth- 
er, while ye are many, and each one’s 
hand is against the other. Poor shep- 
herds ! happy is it that there is a Shepherd 
who does know and care for His sheep. 
We should be in poor case if we fell into 
your hands! 

—Letters of General Gordon. 









From the British Friend, 
ARBITRATION. 


The following appeal, drawn up by 


Friends, was presented to the members of 
the late Conference of Episcopal dignita- 
ries held at Lambeth : 


Memorial on behalf of the Society of 


Friends, to the Archbishops, Bishops, 
and others, now assembled at the Lam- 
beth Conference. 


It is under a deep sense of the vast im- 


portance of the question, that we would 
very earnestly appeal to the members of 
the Lambeth Conference, and through 
them to the churches they represent, on 
the subject of Peace, and its practical ap- 
plication by means of Arbitration as a 
substitute for war. 


Nations, no less than individuals, need 


to be educated to put their trust in God 
for preservation—a trust infinitely better 
than any earthly dependence. Such a 
trust will tend to heal mutual jealousies 
and to promote confidence between na- 
tions, and a desire to act justly one towards 
another. 


The adoption of arbitration as a substi- 


tute for War wili meet every emergency 
in the settlement of international disputes. 
Its value in the adjustment of such dis- 
putes has been abundantly proved in more 
than forty distinct cases in which England 
and the United States, or one of them, 
have taken a leading part, including the 
celebrated A/adama case, in which much 
popular feeling had been aroused. 


In looking upon the nations of Europe 


still groaning, after so many centuries of 
professed Christianity, under the oppress- 
ion of the huge armaments which the pre- 
vailing faithlessnéss in the Providence of 
God has imposed upon them, a stranger 


from another world might well exclaim, 
“Can it be that the advent of Him whom 


you call your Lord and Master was an- 
nounced in the words, ‘Glory to God in 


the highest, on earth peace, good-will tow- 


ard men,’and that He Himself proclaimed 


the injunction, ‘Love your enemies,’ 
among the fundamental laws of His king- 
dom? Can it be that His Church has so 
failed to act out His precepts as to veil in 
her teaching and practice the essential 
sinfulness of war, and too often to hold 
up to admiration a warrior’s life ?”’ 

When we think of the desolation and 
ruin, the public and private misery, the 
unutterable woe which must ensue if the 
practice of war be still persisted in amidst 
our advanced civilization, with all the ap- 
pliances of science and the accumulated 
experience of centuries, we are constrain- 
ed in the love of Christ to entreat all who 
bear His holy name, and especially those 
who stand forth as His ministers, to be 
faithful to their high commission, in which 
the glory of God is inseparably associated 
with peace onearth. If Christian churches 
were united and steadfast in allegiance to 
their King and Saviour on this great ques- 
tion, and if, under all circumstances, 
kindness, forbearance and good-will, with 
all the amenities of international courtesy, 
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were sedulously promoted in faith and 
prayer, how effectually would the spirit 
that fosters war be extinguished. 

It is our prayer that many hearts may 
be touched with the sympathy and tender 
pity of our compassionate Redeemer for 
the sorrows of mankind, and be qualified 
by His Holy Spirit to bear witness to the 
world against the evils of war. 

J. Bevan BRAITHWAITE. 
Cuarves C. Morianp. 
GEorGE GILLETT. 
WILLIAM Ransom. 


Devonshire House, 12 Bishopsgate Without, 
eventh mo, g, 1838, 


In a letter of the 24th ult., from our 
friend Geo. Gillett, who sent us the fore- 
going, he says : 

We were informed that by a rule of the 


. Conference no replies are sent to any me- 


morials which may be addressed to it, but 
that it would be read. 


In to-day’s Daily News I read: 


‘*‘LAMBETH CONFERENCE.—The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury presided yesterday 
over an attendance of 125 bishops. Among 
the memorials which have been presented 
to the assembly is one in behalf of the 
Society of Friends,.which relates to the 
practical application of the Church to the 
question of peace by means of arbitration 
as a substitute for war.’’ 

A similar memorial was presented to the 
Pan-Presbyterian conference, held at Ex- 
eter Hall from the 3rd to 12th of last 
month. 


The following 1s an official copy of the 
resolution : 


Ar Exerer Hatt, Lonpon, 12th July, 1888. 


The general council of the Alliance of 
Reformed Churches holding the Presby- 
terian system, being met and constituted, 
resolved, inter alta, ‘*The council having 
considered the memorial from the Society 
of Friends on the subject of peace and the 
use of arbitration as a substitute for war, 
are happy to express their entire and hearty 
concurrence with the sentiments of their 
brethren. We hail with joy the settlement 
of international disputes already effected 
without an appeal to arms, and see no 
reason why this method of adjustment 
should not be applied in all cases whatso- 
ever. 

“In view, therefore, of the many mis- 
eries of war, and of the intolerable bur- 
dens which preparation for it imposes 
upon the nations, they commend the whole 
subject to the sympathies and prayers of 
the churches they represent, in the hope 
that He whom we worship as the Prince 
of Peace will more and more incline the 
hearts both of peoples and rulers to settle 
all their differences by an appeal to reason 
and forbearance, and not by force.’’ 

Extracted from the minutes of the coun- 
cil. W. G. Buaixig, D. D., 

One of the Clerks of the Council. 


Se OES 


Happy they, and they only, who have 
dug to Christ the Rock, and, in faithful 
obedience, been built up by Him in and 
upon Himself. —Samuel Fother gill. 






































RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Younc Men's CurisTIAN ASSOCIATIONS, 
—The eleventh convention of representa- 
tives of all the Y. M. C. Associationsin the 
world, meeting at Stockholm, Sweden, 
Eighth mo. 15, was opened with an ad- 
dress by Count Bernsdorff, of Berlin. Dr. 
Von Scheele was elected President, and 
George Williams, of London, originator 
of the first Y. M. C. Association, Count 
Bernstorff, and Lucian Warner, of New 
York, Vice Presidents. The World's 
Committee reported the existence of 3804 
Associations, an increase of nearly 1000 
since the last report. King Oscar sent a 
message of kindly interest to the Con- 
vention. 


Bishop Henry C. Potter, of New York, 
gave the following account of the recent 
conference at Lambeth, England, to a re- 
porter : 


‘‘Twenty-one years ago,”’ said he, ‘‘the 
Archbishop of Canterbury invited the 
Bishops to attend a conference at Lambeth 
Palace, London. Since then similar con- 
ferences have been held from time to time 
with good results. The growth of the 
Church of England and of the other 
Churches represented has been in the last 
twenty years remarkable. The whole 
number of invitations sent out in 1867 
was 144. In 1878, 173 were issued and 
this year 209. Of these’76 responded to 
the first call, 100 to the second, and 142 
to the third. In other words, the Episco- 
pate has been added to by 65 Bishops, 
while the number attending the recent 
conference was nearly twice as great as in 
1867. There were Bishops from all parts 
of the world, from England, America, 
Australia, the Holy Land, Africa, and 
China. The gathering included the new 
Suffragan Bishops of Bedford and Leices- 
ter, who took their seats for the first time, 
as did the Bishop of Nova Scotia. 

‘*Legislation was not so much the object 
of the conference as the discussion of dif- 
ficult problems of interest to humanity 
everywhere. Such topics as socialism, 
intemperance and purity were presented. 
The first subject was ably handled by the 
Rev. Dr. Morehouse, Bishop of Manches- 
ter. The Bishop of London, who, like 
many other Bishops, is a total abstainer, 
made a model report on the temperance 
question. Dr. Lightfood, the Bishop of 
Dune, who is recognized as ap authority 
on Biblical culture, made the report on 
purity. There were also important re- 
ports on doctrinal teachings of the Church 
and its relations to Christian bodies. A 
committee was appointed to consider tne 
Anglican communion in relation to the 
Eastern Churches, to the Scandinavian 
and other Reformed Churches, to the Old 
Catholics and others. The Committee 
on the mutual relation of the dioceses of 
the Anglican communion recommended 
that the primates of India and the leading 
colonies be called Archbishops. Among 
the memorials presented was one on be- 
half of the Society of Friends, which 


THE PAN-ANGLICAN CONFERENCE 


relates to the practical application of the- 
Church to the question of peace by means 
of arbitration as a substitute for war. The 
Bishop of Sydney was Chairman of a 
committee to consider the relations of 
Protestant Nonconformists to the Church, 
and was very urgent for a certain reeog- 
nition of Nonconformist ministers, much 
on the lines suggested by the late Dean, 
Stanley. He carried several of the colo- 
nial brethren with him, but met with de— 
termined opposition on the part of the 
Bishop of Brechin. The Bishop of Win- 
chester was the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Greek Church. The position» 
of the Old Catholics was clearly set forth 
by a committee of which the Bishop of 
Litchfield was Chairman, and their noble 
struggles and unique trials elicited the 
sympathy of the Committee. Nothing,. 
however, very definite as to practical in- 
tercommunication was recommended. 

‘Bishop Doane, of Albany, and Bishop- 
Coxe, of Buffalo, attended the conference. 
It sat two weeks in general session and two» 
weeks in committee. After the adjourn- 
ment a large number of the Bishops visited 
Durham, and were the guests of the Bish- 
op at his castle. On July 18, many of the 
delegates were guesis of the University of 
Oxford, and Bishop Whipple, of Minne- 
sota, received the degree of Doctor of 
Laws. He and Bishop Coxe received de- 
grees at Durham. The latter preached a 
sermon in the cathedral at a service of 
much interest to lay worshippers. Many 
Bishops were guests of Dr. ‘Thompson, 
the Archbishop of York, at Bishop» 
Thorpe, three miles from York.’’ 





THE POWER OF THE BOOK. 


An American ship, sailing over the- 
great Pacific Ocean, was wrecked on @ 
sunken rock. The captain and crew, 
twenty-two in number, took to their opem 
boats. After fifteen days’ sail, and just 
as they were losing all hope of saving their 
lives, they saw the white surf dashing over 
the coral reef that surrounded an unknown: 
island. The natives, catching sight of the 
boats, soon thronged the beach. It was- 
an anxious moment for the poor sailors.- 
To remain at sea was aimost certain death,. 
while, if those natives were heathen and 
cannibals, a far worse fate awaited them ; 
so it was no wonder that they eagerly 
watched every movement of the people- 
on the shore. Presently a man dashed 
into the water, holding a Bible above his- 
head and loudly calling ‘‘ Missionary!” 
With all their fears removed the sailors 
shouted an .answer. The natives swam 
rapidly to theiraid, helped them through 
the surf, carried them ashore, brought 
them food, and, so far as they could, sup- 
plied all their wants. It was a singular 
coincidence that it was the captain’s own 
brother who had first brought the Book 
that had changed the lives of these once 
heathen South Sea islanders. — Friend of 
Missions. 
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From The Sunday School Times. 


A PAPAL TALE OF BLIGHTED HOPES; 
OR, INFALLIBLE BLESSING AND 
CURSING. 


BY WILLIAM WRIGHT, 


Honorary Secretary of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. 


On December 4, 1886, the Pope gave 
his infallible benediction to Henri Las 
serre’s version of the four Gospels. On 
December 19, 1887, the infallible male- 
diction went forth from the same source 
against the same Book. 

Henri Lasserre was an officer of artil- 
lery in the French army. He numbered 
among his many friends M. de Freycinet, 
the present minister of war in the Flo- 
quet cabinet. M. de Freycinet is con- 
sidered a Protestant; but knowing his 
friend Lasserre to be an ardent believer in 
the miraculous power of the Virgin Mary, 
he advised him to go to Lourdes, and see 
if she would heal his eyes, which were 
then troubling him very much. 

Henri Lasserre went to Lourdes, and 
his eyes got well. He believed himself 
the subject of a miracle, and in gratitude 
he wrote the history of ‘* Notre Dame de 
Lourdes.” He did the work well. To his 
own prismatic style he called the art of 
the photographer, the engraver, and tie 
printer, and the book that resulted did 
two very notable things: 

1. The hole and-corner story of the 
Pyrennean village grew into the great 
miracle of Lourdes. 

2. It created avery great fortune for 
Henri Lasserre. The book ‘‘ Notre Dame 
de Lourdes ’’ was said to be the greatest 
feat in successful book-making of the cen- 
tury. 

Bismarck made short work of the ap 
paritions in Germany. They came like 
an epidemic; but he sent down a few 
gens d’armes to the German ‘‘ Lourdes,” 
and no more was heard of the miracles. 

In France, patriotism and art combined 
to foster the miracle, which has now be- 
come one of the glories of France, anda 
source of wealth to the pretty little town 
at the mouth of the gorge, as well as to 
all concerned. 

Henri Lasserre was not likely to write 
ene successful book and stop. 

With the instinct of genius, he saw that 
the fourfold story of the Divine life was 
just the thing for the French people. He 
examined the various editions of the Gos- 
pels; and he found the translations stiff 
and stilted, verbally accurate renderings 
of Latin and Greek. 

He resolved that he would make a new 
translation in living French. . He was not 
fully furnished with mental acquirements 
for the task; but he did his best, and the 
result w2s most creditable. 

I believe Henri Lasserre made his trans- 
lation as an honest man. He translated 
with the bias of a devout Catholic; and 
if a sentence or word was capable of being 
moulded into the forms of Romish dog- 
mas, one is not surprised to find that he 


follows the bias of his early convictions. 
When he comes to passages, however, 
where there is no doubt about the mean- 
ing, he breaks with the traditional ren- 
derings of his church, and boldly trans- 
lates from the Greek. He translates ‘* be 
converted,’”’ ‘‘ repent,’’ &c., the phrases 
which are always translated for Roman 
Catholics ‘‘do penance.’’ And he de- 
clares in a note that the Greek does not 
mean penance in the Romish sense. 

The most striking part of the book is a 
Preface of thirty-seven pages, in which he 
openly and fearlessly accuses the Church 
of Rome for withholding the water of the 
gospel of life from the people, and of 
giving them sugary and watery stuff in- 
stead. 

On the first page of the book stands the 
‘¢Imprimatur ” of the Archbishop of 
Paris, given in accordance with rules of 
the Council of Trent, which prescribe that 
the Scriptures in the vulgar tongue must 
be authorized by the episcopal authority 
of the diocese. 

On the second page stands an enthusi- 
astic letter from the Pope himself, ap- 
proving of the work which he has receiv- 
ed, and giving to Lasserre and his work 
the apostolic benediction from the bottom 
of his heart. 

In eleven months the work had reached 
the twenty-fifth edition. Then the book, 
having attained to a solid position in the 
favor of the ecclesiastical authorities, and 
in the affections of the French people, a 
large and beautiful edition de luxe was 
published. In the new form the ancient 
masters have united with modern explor- 
ers and archeologists in producing (in my 
opinion) the most charming and most at- 
tractive edition of the four Gospels ever 
published. I have before me a list of 
sixteen of the leading French secular pa- 
pers which united with the religious press 
of France in welcoming the new version 
as a God sent boon to the French people. 

When all seemed safe and assured the 
Version was placed, by the authority of 
the Pope, in the /xdex Expurgatorius, as 
a work which no one is to tolerate, or 
read, or retain. 

One thing is certain. The man in the 
Pope approves of the Gospels, the human 
in the cardinals approves the Gospels, the 
archbishops and bishops at their best ap- 
prove the Gospels. The French press has 
spoken, and unanimously approved the 
Gospels. Better still, the people of France 
have purchased twenty-five editions of the 
Four Gospels at four francs each copy,— 
probably one hundred thousand copies ; 
and the books are in their homes and 

hands. But there is a power behind the 
Pope, the cardinals, the archbishops, the 
bishops, the pressand the pzople of France, 
strong enough to dash the bread from the 
chidren’s hands. 

Henri Lasserre, like a faithful son of 
the church, has withdrawn his version, 
and he has suspended the completion of 
the Bible on which he was engaged. He 


| is still under the stunning effect of the 


blow which has fallen on him and his great 
work. 


But meantime our duty is clear. My 
Society has already put ten and a half 
million comes of the Scriptures into the 
hands of the French people. During the 
last twelve months, eleven thousand copies 
more have been circulated in France than 
during the previous twelve. Jesus had 
compassion on the multitude, and He 
said, ‘* Give ye them to eat.’’ The com- 
mand still rings in our ears as we see the 
hungry multitudes scattered on the hill- 


sides of France ‘‘ as sheep having no shep- 
herd.” 


From the Boston Globe, 
HAS QUAKERISM A FUTURE? 


AN OUTSIDE VIEW, 





A liberal estimate of the tota! number 
of ‘‘Quakers’’ in the United States at 
the present time places the figures at 103,- 
coo. This computation is based upon 
figures furnished recently by clerks of all 
the Yearly Meetings in America, with 
nearly 10,000 added: as the number of 
those who are allied with Friends, but 
who are not members of any meeting. 
An analysis of these estimates, and com- 
parison with previous ones, shows that in 
Indiana, Kansas and North Carolina the 
society is gaining slowly, but that in Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, New 
Jersey, New York and New England it is 
steadily declining. There are scores of 
meeting-houses in Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, Connecticut, Rhode Island and Mas- 
sachusetts that thirty years ago sheltered 
large Quaker congregations, but which 
are now abandoned. The annual loss in 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting membership 
has averaged nine and-one-half per cent. 
for the past forty years. 


The primary cause for this loss to 
Quakerism is the unfortunate disagree- 
ments among themselves. The great sepa- 
ration of 1827, when the Hicksite Friends 
came into existence as a distinct body, 
has been followed by two other separa- 
tions, those between the Wilburites and 
Gurneyites in 1840, and between the 
Wilburites and Primitive Friends in 1860. 
Thus the Society of Friends in America, 
small as it is, is divided into four separate 
and warring factions, each of which de- 
nounces the other as false to the original 
doctrines of Fox and Penn. 


A recent inquiry among members of 
the Society of Friends has been: Is there 
any future for Quikerism? Considering 
the vast moral force that the Friend has 
been; taking into account the prominent 
part he has played in our history, and 
bearing in mind his service in behalf of 
religious toleration in the new world, it is 
sad to think that these inquirer almost 
universally reply to their own question 
that unless there come a speedy change, 
either from within the society or from 
some power outside of it, there is little or 
no hope for Quakerism in the future. 
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Abridged from the American Advocate of Peace. 


CAMP-MEETING JOHN ALLEN. 





September 2. Attended the funeral ser- 
vices of Rev. John Allen, ‘‘Camp-meeting 
John,’’ who, at the age of 924 years and 
at his 374th camp-meeting, fell quietly 
asleep on the East Livermore, Me., camp- 
ground Wednesday, August 31st. His 
funeral services were conducted by his 
ministerial brethren of the Maine M. E. 
Conference. His dark covered coffin was 
in front of the altar where for 35 years he 
had rarely failed to speak and pray and 
sing. His early contemporaries were 
nearly all gone and ‘‘the bearers” and 
others who took part in the services were, 
though elderly men, two generations his 
juniors. Three thousand people were 
present. Rev. W. H. Fos:er, a native of 
my own town, of Leeds, whose conver- 
sion I remember when a boy, offered 
prayer. A large choir sang Bro. Allen’s 
favorite hymn often repeated by him: 


**God moves in a mysterious way.” 


His last pastor at Farmington, Maine 
{where he was my own neighbor ten 
years), Rev. Mr. Bean, gave a simple and 
touching account of the closing hour. Tell 
the brethren, said the dying man, ‘‘God 
is my refuge and strength, a present help 
in time of trouble.’’ The skies then be- 
gan to weep, and we placed his body in 
the hearse and followed him to the rail- 
road station and at Farmington again fol- 
lowed in procession to ‘‘Riverside Ceme- 
tery’’ which I have so often visited on 
similarly sad errands, He had erected an 
“Allen” monument and beside the remains 
of his wife, in a grave festooned with ever- 
green, speaking words of holy promise 
and prayer, we committed his body to the 
ground, ‘‘dust to dust, ashes to ashes,” 
and his spirit to God who gave it. 

John Allen’s century has been one re- 
markable for many things. He was prime 
mover in one of the first temperance soci- 
eties, Jan. 3, 1829. He was an eloquent 
advocate of and asubscriber to the earliest 
railroad enterprises. He was a circuit 
preacher, riding from place to place, and 
by his earnestness and persistence bring- 
ing many a man upon his knees before 
God for the first time. 

He was not the first, but among the 
first, to oppose the institution of slavery. 
The first missionaries to foreign lands did 
not leave America till he was seventeen 
years old. His brother Harrison was a 
missionary. Two men were at the funeral, 
Rev. Stephen Allen and Mr. Norcross of 
New Sharon, who were at the camp meet- 
ting in Industry, 1825, where John Allen 
was converted from—to use his own 
words—‘‘ a swearing sinner to a shouting 
Methodist.’’ His controversies with Cal- 
vinists and Universalists were more re- 
markable on his part for ready wit than 
profound argument. He once helped out 
one of our hypercritical meetings with 
‘* Brethren, I have learned that it takes 
little grace to find fault.” He saw the 
rise, and, in many of its useful aspects, 
the decadence of the camp-meeting. He 


| 
| contributed to a church edifice at home, 
| which, repeated in suitable form in every 
| town, would make out-of.door meetings 
less necessary than in 1825 when there 
were few or no meeting-houses in many 
towns of Maine. But he was never so 
| happy as in ‘‘the tented grove.” The 
| very roughness and discomfort of tent-life 
| chimed in with his not over sensitive na- 
ture. The loud singing and preaching, 
the shouting, the intense spiritual excite- 
ment in the ‘‘tents’’ and at the altar,”’ 
the ‘‘closet’’ exercises in a shady nook, 
the leading out of a sinner to such a spot 
for conversation and prayer, the dim light 

























of overhanging lamps at night, the very 
noisiness of the uninterested crowd out- 
side, were not without attraction to him. 
But beside and deeper than all these in his 
heart of hearts, was the salvation of his 
fellow-sinners—‘‘ men of like passions’’ 
as himself. 

He believed in the Wesleyan doctrine 
of entire sanctification and professed to 
experience it at Vineland, N. J., in 1867. 
But his manner was hardly more subdued 
and his conversation and spirit not re- 
markably changed. He and his wife had 
been through that terrible test of Chris- 
tian patience, putting up a stove. He 
was speaking of his having lived without 
sin. His cautious, conscientious wife re- 
marked, ‘‘ Husband, didn’t you move that 
stove a little quick ? ” 

‘*T will go home in the morning,’’ he 
said to the tender watchers around him 
when he was dying. His heart longed for 
his quiet room and his daughter’s pres- 
ence. But God had another kind of a 
‘*morning’’ and another *‘home” for 
our brother. 


*t Joy, O joy, behold the Saviour! 
Joy, O joy, the message hear, 
I'll stand by until the morning, 
I’ve come to save you, do not fear. 
I'll stand by until the morning, 
I've come to save you, do not fear.” 





THE CANADIAN Executive a few weeks 
ago seized in the Custom House and con- 
fiscated a quantity of French novels, of 
the types which are permitted to circulate 
in England unquestioned, and which are 
being translated and published in this 
country and scattered broadcast to do 
their vile work of disseminating impurity. 
It is satisfactory to find that th-re isa 
movement at the fountain head, for a 
number of influential men in France have 
petitioned the Senate to take stringent 
measures against the promulgators of the 
so-called “art for art’s sake ’’ literature. 
An old Act has been found wanting when 
prosecutions have been undertaken, and 
hopes are expressed that the Government 
will strengthen it and widen it so as to in- 
clude publications of a class to which at 
present it does not apply. In France, as 
elsewhere, the liberty of the press is be- 
coming a somewhat doubtful blessing, and 
there, as in these islands, there is ample 
room for some wholesome restrictions. 

—The Christian. 





JOSEPH RABINOWITZ. 





In the town of Kishineff, situated in the 
province of Bessarabia in Southeastern 
Russia, is the headquarters of a movement 
that for four years has been anxiously 
watched by those interested in mission 
work among the Jews. The leader is Mr. 
Joseph Rabinowitz, who was born in the 
same province in September, 1837. His 
grandfather and great-grandfather were 
Jewish Rabbis, and he was trained in the 
learning and usages of the Jews. 

While in Palestine the conviction ripen- 
ed in him, through an independent study 
of the New Testament in its relation to 
the Old, that Israel had made the mistake 
of its national life, and had become un- 
true to its historic mission, by the rejection 
of Christ. 

This conviction concerning Christ, not 
as the Saviour of the world, but as the 
embodiment and fulfillment of the pro- 
phecies of old, and of the ideals and aims 
of Israel asa nation, is the central thought 
around which the whole movement circles. 
The principles enunciated by the humble 
Nazarene are recognized as those which 
alone can accomplish the destinies of the 
people, and enable them to attain the end 
for which they were set apart as a chosen 
people. 

It is thus regarded as a serious break in 
the normal and historical development of 
Israel that eighteen hundred years ago this 
people as a nation refused to accept those 
tenets and principles which are regarded 
by all Christians, and now also by Rabi- 
nowitz and his followers, as the legitimate 
and only correct outcome of the whole 
previous historical development of Israel. 
To heal this breach is the ideal aim of the 
Kishineff reformers, by setting in anew 
there where first the chosen people entered 
upon an erroneous path of national de- 
velopment. 

These ideas explain why the Kishineff 
communion byno means desire to join 
any of the existing Christian denomina- 
tions. Their object is to secure the recog- 
nition of Christianity, as the genuine and 
legitimate development of Old Testament 
Judaism, and as the only means of secur- 
ing the national prosperity of the Jews 
as such. For this reason they do not 
think of ceasing to be Jews. They still 
keep the seventh day; they still practice 
circumcision ; they still celebrate the Pas- 
chal feast as amemorial of the deliverance 
from Egypt—because all these are na- 
tional characteristics distinguishing them 
from Germans, from the English, from 
other peoples, as separate from each other 
with its own peculiarities. 

Rabinowitz visited Germany and Eng- 
land last year and was baptized in Berlin 
by Professor Mead, formerly of Andover 
Seminary, and his aim is to establish a 
national Jewish-Christian church.— Gospel 
In All Lanas. 


ee 


Gop hath made man a reasonable crea- 
ture, and therefore requires a willing 
Obedience of him. —/oseph Phipps. 
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STRUGGLE AND SACRIFICE.—-Thomas 
Meehan, who has probably no American 
superior as a scientific botanist, is one of 
the few naturalists who have, within the 
last thirty years, been able to think, as 
well as to observe, independently of Dar- 
winism. 

A great point in the theory of Darwin, 
concerning the origin of species, is, that 
certain forms survive and persist, rather 
than others, because of the advantages 
given them by spontaneous and unex- 
plained variations, in the struggle for ex- 
istence. Darwin asserted that the proof 
of a single well marked modification of 
structure being perpetuated without any 
advantage to the plants or animals in 
which it occurred, would be fatal to his 
theory of ‘* Natural Selection.’? Many 
such instances have been shown to exist ; 
and Darwin, in his later writings, can- 
didly recognized the evidence establishing 
them; but neither he nor his followers 
abandoned the theory in consequence. 

Thomas Meehan, in an article in the 
Independent, refers to his own position as 
a lonely one amongst scientific men, at 
the present time; as he maintains that 
nature displays a comprehensive f/an, in 
which individuals constantly, and often 
species, serve purposes remote from, and 
much larger than, their own advantage. 
Thus the law of sacrifice is shown to be 
a great natural law; an ordinance of the 
creation. T. Meehan reverently alludes 
to our Saviour’s sacrifice for mankind as 
the highest possible example under this 
Divine law. All recent study of science 
and of history makes more and more clear 
the analogy and interconnection exist- 
ing between the natural and the spiritual 
worlds. They are indeed together but 
one world. The spiritual is, in one sense, 
equally natural with the material ; it is the 
higher nature. God created both; and, 
when first created, He saw that both were 
good. Thus wrote Wordsworth : 

How exqusitely the individual Mind 
(And the progressive powers perhaps no less 
Of the whole species) to the external World 
Is fitted :—and how exquisitely, too, 


Theme this but little heard of among nien, 
The external World is fitted to the Mind, 


Thomas Meehan’s special subject, in 
the article 1eferred to, is ** The Lesson of 
a Linden Bloom.’’ After setting forth a 
number of relevant particulars, he con- 
cludes thus: 
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‘*T can, at any rate, show that none of 
the ‘ adaptations’ of this silver linden tree 
could have been evolved under any theory 
based on innate selfishness, as the popular 
theories are based, while they are singu- 
larly consistent with my view that self- 
sacrifice—sacrifice for the good of the 
whole—is the great law of Nature. The 
‘struggle for life’ is in the interest of 
universal harmony, though those who 
struggle may not know. The ‘struggle 
for life ’—the effort to get the best of an- 
other—under the lead of tke accident of 
‘ environment ’ cannot be. 

‘*T fancy it is but the unwillingness of 
modern philosophy that refuses to admit 
that the ‘ Unknowable’ is but a weak sub- 
stitute for Omniscience, and that it is not 
unscientific to speak of a Planner and 
Designer in Nature, that leaves me as 
lonely as I am. Variation is, of course, 
subject to law, and no variation occurs 
except under the operation of law. No 
one has succeeded in exposing that law 
to universal satisfaction. ‘ Environment,’ 
like heat and water to a seed, may start 
the germ of variation on its growth, but 
to my mind has not the slightest influence 
on the character which that growth shall 
bear. All this is prearranged from the 
beginning, and planned for a purpose. 
Life, individual life, is the agent in this 
progress. What it does tends to is that end 
so early planned, though, actor as it is, it 
can have not the slightest comprehension 
of what the struggle may be for in which 
it is engaged.” 

We may well extend this lesson into the 
sphere of human duty and blessedness. 
‘« Greater love hath no man than this, that 
he should lay down his life for his friends.” 
No wanton or wasteful sacrifice is enjdin- 
ed or commended. In the second com- 
mandment it is said, ‘*Thoa shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.’’ But, in a right 
fulfillment of the divine law of love, it is 
more blessed to give than to receive ; it 1s 
blessed to sacrifice self for others; most 
of all for Christ. ‘* Whosoever shall lose 
his life for my sake and the Gospel’s, the 
same shall save it.” ‘* And in the world 
to come, life everlasting.” 


-—_—_—_—-—_ «me 


THE ‘TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION of 
Friends of Philadelphia is very desirous 
of taking advantage of the opportunity for 
usefulness afforded by the carrying into 
effect of the recent restrictive legislation in 
Pennsylvania. The following is part of the 
circular of the Association, lately issued. 
It deserves early and practical attention: 

«¢ Atour last Annual Meeting, held 4th 
month 16th, the Executive Committee was 
encouraged to extend its work, both by 
the circulation of Temperance Literature, 
and the opening of additional Coffee 
Rooms and Coffee Stands. 

The committee believes that sust now, 
when thousands of saloons have been 


[Eighth mo, 


closed, is the fitting time to offer the for- 
mer patrons of these places an inducement 
to abandon their evil habits. 

It is believed also that Coffee Rooms 
and Coffee Houses can be made self sup- 
porting (or nearly so) in many localities 
where those accustomed to visiting saloons 
will patronize them. 

It requires about $300 to fit up a Coffee 
House, and past experience shows that a 
guarantee fund or a reserve fund is re- 
quired to sustain them until custom is 
established. We have now two Coffee 
Houses, one Coffee Room, and two Cof- 
fee Stands in operation. A Coffee Cart 
has also been started. 

We realize that much responsibility, 
care, and labor, as well as money, is re- 
quired to carry forward this important 
work, tut if friends of the cause will place 
the means at our disposal, we will endea- 
vor to do our part.” 

Donations and annual «ues will be re- 
ceived by Chas. Matlack, Treasurer, 625 
Walnut Street, or John C. Winston, chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, 1009 
Arch St., or Frank A. Sniffen, Friends’ 
Institute, 1305 Arch St. 


——-— ome -- 


Lyncw VLaw —Frierds in North Caro- 
lina are right in dong all they can, by 
circulars and otherwise, to influence pub- 
lic opinion in the South against the mur- 
derous disposition toward mob violence, so 
often recently displayed. In the daily news 
of last week, it was stated that twenty ne- 
groes were killed at one time and place, 
in Louisiana. A pretence is sometimes 
made that such acts result from an appre- 
hension of an outbreak on the part of the 
colored people. But such a pretence is 
not sustained. If, after very many out- 
rages and massacres, instead of an ‘‘ ex- 
odus ’’ like that into Kansas of a few years 
ago, areal uprising of the blacks should 
occur, it would only be what common 
human nature might lead us to expect. It 
is a wonder that such a thing has not al- 
ready taken place on a large scale. That 
it has not, exemplifies the natural and ac- 
quired patience of the negro population. 
But a ** war of races’’ would be one of 
the most fearfully disgraceful things that 
could happen to our country; and, if it 
should take place, the events that have 
already occurred will show that the fault 
was not with the blacks but with the whites 
of the South. 

Slavery seems to have to have left its 
mark of semi-barbarism where it existed, 
affecting both races. Kentucky has been, 
within a short time, the scene of deadly 
warfare between two families, of a kind 
that might have been supposed to be im- 
possible in a Christian country. But even 
the free States are not clear in this re- 
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gard. The Indiana ‘‘ White Caps’’ are 
now rivalling in outrages the lawlessness 
of places farther South. Where is our 
Christianity, our civilization, that such 
things can be? 


—_ ——_ ao ——_—___—__ 


Fear OF Epipemics.—We take the fol- 
lowing paragraph from the telegraphic 
news of the daily press, Eighth mo. 16: 

‘¢ Surgeon General Hamilton, who has 
just returned to Washington from Way- 
cross, Georgia, said last evening: The 
situation in Florida is calming down, but 
the panic is still very great. Notwith- 
standing the death rate in Jacksonville is 
small, and that it has at no time been 
great at Tampa, Manatee or Plant City, 
yet the fears of the people in the adjoin- 
ing towns are such as to lead them to es- 
tablish rigid ‘ shot-gun ’’ quarantines every- 
where. One-half of the towns in Florida 
are quarantined against all comers. This 
panic, in many cases worse than the yel- 
low fever itself, it is hoped to quell by 
jurnishing a complete system of inspection 
under Government auspices. At the same 
time such internal measures of sanitation 
will be resorted to wherever the local 
forces are inadequate to properly perform 


the work.’’ 

Later, Eighth mo. 20, it wasstated that 
a man was shot dead by a Mexican guard, 
while swimming the Rio Grande, in order 
to visit his brother, who was sick. Such 
is ‘* shot gun quarantine ’’ literally carried 
out. 

Amongst physicians, it is the largely 
prevalent and abundantly sustained con- 
viction that yellow fever is not contagious 
from person to person. Its infection be- 
longs to places and ships ; occasionally to 
cargoes and other portable things. There 
is no increase of safety whatever to be 
effected for those in other places by 
‘* shutting in on all sides ” the population 
of acity like Jacksonville, when the dis- 
ease has broken out; while, of those there 
confined, many are likely to be doomed 
to death. During epidemics in various 
places, it is on record, that fems of thou- 
sands of people have left infected cities 
and scattered about elsewhere, without 
any consequent epidemic anywhere. 

History records also many dreadful 
occasions when, from fear of contagion, 
those taken ill have been deserted, even 
by their own families, and left to die 
alone. Simple humanity ought to forbid 
this, even if personal contact did involve 
danger. Even then, as Surgeon General 
Hamilton says, the ‘‘ panic” would be 
‘* worse than the disease.’? 

But, in the case of yellow fever, it ought 
to be made universally known, that the 
right thing is a@¢ once fo remove all persons 





liable to the disease from the infected 
district ; which is usually quite limited. 


With the aid of the United States Gov- 


ernment, this is now, happily, being done, 


with at least a portion of the population 


of the distressed city of Jacksonville. 
Sanitary measures, also, are now practi- 
cable, which may stamp out a local infec- 
tion within a comparatively short time. 
A shot-gun quarantine is a reproach, not 
only to the science but to the common 


sense and common good feeling of our 
country. 





ERRATUM.—On page 55, No. 4 of this 


volume, the number of Mohammedans and 


Heathen people in the world should have 


been statedl as 1,000 000,000, instead of 


I ,000.000. 





NORTH CAROLINA YEARLY MEET- 


ING. 





(Concluded from page 57.) 
Sixth-day Afternoon, Eighth mo. 10th.— 


The meeting gathered in joint session at the 
time appointed, and silent as well as vocal 
prayer ascended to God for direction and 


help in transacting the important affairs of 


the church. 


A precious solemnity covered the meeting, 
when our dear brother Rufus P. King arose 
and said that for three years he had appre- 
hended that it would be right for him, in the 
love of the gospel, to pay a religious visit to 
the inhabitants of Jamaica and some of the 
other West India Islands, if the way opened 
in the Truth. After careful consideration of 
this subject the meeting harmoniously united 
with him in this service, and liberated him 
to attend thereto under the direction and 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

A committee was appointed to have the 
care of his certificate, and everything neces- 
sary to his outfit for his journey. 

The committee on evangelistic work made 
a satisfactory report, and the meeting appro- 
priated $150 for the work the coming year. 
A voluntary subscription was also taken up 
in tne meeting which resulted in raising $150 
more for the same purpose. The committee 


was continued and encouraged to carry for-. 


ward the work under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit and report the results of their 
work next year. A few names were added 
to the committee. 

Seventh day Morning, Eighth mo, 11th — 
The Meeting on Ministry and Oversight met 
at 8% o'clock. The names of David White 
and Mary C. Woody were proposed for 
Clerks, which the meeting approved and ap- 
pointed them for the ensuing year. The 
Queries were then read and answered in 
writing from the several Quarterly Meetings. 
By the reading of these the fact was brought 
out that there was a lack of love and unity 
in some quarters, and in some an overcharge 
of business to the hurting of service. Wm. 
Richardson said, “Love is the badge of 
Christian fellowship. By this shall men 
know that ye are my disciples, it ye have 
fellowship one with another,” &c. 

Charles Jones spoke on the need of work. 
Said God had placed us here for a definite 
purpose, and fruit will inevitably be the re- 
sult of our labors if we are faithful. When 
Zion travails she brings forth children, In 
view of the deficiencies it behooves us to ex- 





amine ourselves and inquire what we are 
doing. We need to recognize our responsi- 
bility and consider whether we are making 
an effort to bring children into the kingdom, 
In order that we may not be overcharged 
with business, there may be need of curtail- 
ing every expense and superfluity that might 
involve us in care to the injury of our reli- 
gious service. B.C. Hobbs spoke on doc- 
trine. Said there was too much ignorance 
among us as to what our doctrines are, and 
that some of the separations have been the 
result of ignorance as to the genuine princi- 
ples and doctrines of the founders of our re- 
ligious Society, together with a lack of proper 
understanding and comprehension of the 
Bible. The doctrine held by some—‘“ once 
in grace alwaysin grace” we discard, but 
believe that those who start in the race must 
run to the very end of it if they reach heaven, 
Christ is the lght of men, but it is Christ in 
man, but no part of man. Christ in us the 
hope of glory. Many new and strange doc- 
trines have found their way into our Society, 
but they did not get there from the Bible. 

The Yearly Meeting came together in joint 
session at 10 o'clock, and Charles Jones read 
part of the 28th chapter of Isaiah, after which 
vocal prayer was offered and the Clerk read 
the opening minute. The delegates appoint- 
ed last year to attend a Conference of Year- 
ly Meetings to be held in Richmond, Indi- 
ana, submitted their report, which was read 
and approved by the meeting. The Decla- 
ration of Christian Doctrine adopted by the 
Conference was also read, the house being 
well filled and intense interest manifested. 
When the reading was concluded, the Clerk 
stated that the subject was now clearly be- 
fore the meeting and he hoped Friends would 
be free to speak, and be brief in their ex- 
pressions. 

Two or three Friends seemed to feel some 
objections to adopting the document, and 
hoped time would be given fora full and 
thorough discussion and consideration of it ; 
while others could see no reason why it 
might not be adopted. 

As the time for adjourning the forenoon 
session had arrived, it was evident that a 
harmonious decision could not be reached, 
and so the meeting readily united in a propo- 
sition to adjourn until 2 o'clock, and then 
resumed the consideration of the same 
subject. 

Reassembling at that hour, the Clerk again 
expressed a desire that Friends might con- 
fine themselves to the subject under con- 
sideration, and be brief in their communica- 
tions. 

After nearly two hours discussion, the ques- 
tion being whether we should or should not 
adopt the document,—the Clerk read the 
following minute deduced from what seemed 
to be the sense of the meeting : 


“The delegates appointed to attend the 
Conference at Richmond, Indiana, submitted 
the following report, which was accepted, 
They also submitted the conclusions of the 
Conference, and a Declaration of some of 
the fundamental principles of Christian truth, 
as held by the Religious Society of Friends 
adopted by the Conference; both of which 
were read, We have considered said Dec- 
laration as adopted and issued by the Con- | 
ference and direct it to be printed with the 
minutes of this meeting, adopting it as a 
valuable re-statement of some of the funda- 
mental doctrines of our Society.” 


A propositiou was also read from Deep 
River Quarterly Meeting, asking leave to 
change the time of holding that Quarterly 
Meeting from the 3d Seventh-day in 4th, 
7th, 1oth and Ist months, to the Ist Seventh- 
day in 3d, 6th, 9th and 12th months, 
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The meeting readily granted the request. 


A report of the general Superintendent of 
Bible-schools, together with the statistical re- 
port of the work was read and approved, 
and Joseph R. Parker was re-appointed Gen- 
eral Superintendent and one Friend from each 
Quarterly Meeting appointed as Superinten- 
dent for that particular Quarter, 

Second-day Morning, 13th.—The Yearly 
Meeting met at 10 o'clock, and soon after 
gathering into silence before the Lord the 
voice of prayer and thanksgiving was heard, 
and as we seemed to realize the power and 
cementing influence of His Spirit in our 
midst we felt the force of these words, “‘ Unto 
Him shall the gathering of the people be.” 

Carefully prepared summaries of answers, 
both from the Meeting on Ministry and Over- 
sight, and the meeting at large were read 
and approved and directed to the considera- 
tion of subordinate meetings. 

The Committee on Indian Affairs made a 
favorable report, which was accepted and 
approved. The report, together with the con- 
sideration of the subject in the meeting, made 
it apparent that an increased interest in this 
subject had been developed, and while the 
labor and responsibility of this work among 
the Cherokees in North Carolina chiefly rests 
upon our dear friend Barnabas C. Hobbs, of 
Western Yearly Meeting and his coadjutors, 
yet our own members are truly interested 
and desirous to do whatever we can to aid 
in educating and elevating these inhabitants 
of the western portion of our State. A writ- 
ten article was prepared and read and the 
meeting ordered 500 copies printed for dis- 
tribution outside of our Society. The report 
of the committee to the Peace Conference at 
Richmond, Indiana, was read and approved, 
Other important matters and reports on this 
great subject were brought before the meet- 
ing and carefully considered and discussed, 
the sentiment being wholly in favor of ad- 
hering strictly and firmly to our principles of 
peace and arbitration. 

Twenty-five dollars was appropriated to 
Daniel Hill to aid inthe work, and the same 
amount to our committee. 

The general Superintendent of Temperance 
work submitted a report which was read and 
considered at some length and with a small 
change approved by the meeting. The re- 

‘port showed that a considerable amount of 
work had been accomplished, and that there 
was still a growing sentiment in favor of tem- 
perance. 

Thivd-day Morning, 1gth.—Meeting on 
Ministry and Oversight assembled at 8 
o'clock. After the transaction of some busi- 
ness B.C. Hobbs spoke on the subject of 
baptism. Setting forth the necessity of the 
one true spiritual baptism which every Chris- 
tian must experience, which must be expe- 
rienced atresh for every gospel service. 
Lizzie Jones spoke of the importance of being 
faithful in the exercise of our gifts, and press- 
ed home to our hearts the necessity of oc- 
cupying faithfully the talent or talents com- 
mitted to us. 

Rufus P. King desired that ministers and 
elders especially might be very careful of 
each other’s reputation, and that charity and 
unfeigned love and condescending goodness 
might more and more abound among us, 
and that we might, as much as possible, 
avoid seeing what concerns us not to see, 
and hearing what concerns us not to hear, 

Mary Haviland also spoke, beautifully ex- 
plaining the dealings of God with Moses, 
and showing in what a marvelous manner 
he was prepared for the work before him. 
In his eagerness to enter upon the work of 
his life he made a mistake and had to flee 
to the desert, but there the Lord met him and 





the forty years of his life there and all that 
transpired was only a means of fitting and 
preparing him for the great work of deliver- 
ing his people. In preparing us for duty God 
may fora time lay us aside. This we may 
not be able to understand, but He under- 
stands it. 

Yearly Meeting met at Io o'clock A. M. 
The committee having the care of certain 
funds made a satisfactory report, and were 
continued, 

The minutes of the Representative Meeting 
were read, and with one or two exceptions, 
approved, 

At this stage of the meeting David E. 
Sampson paid a visit to Women’s Meeting. 

Soon after H. Elizabeth Jones visited 
Men's Meeting, delivering a touching and fit- 
ting message to husbands and fathers, ex- 
horting to love and condescension, and 
pointing out that each has peculiar cares 
and trials, and each needs the help and sym- 
pathy of the other, Husbands were encour- 
aged to provide a way for the mothers and 
children to attend meeting, and all were ex- 
horted to be faithful in attending to home 
religious duties. Family worship should not 
be neglected. 

A minute of advice from the Meeting on 
Ministry and Oversight was read and ap- 
proved. Wm. Marshall paid a visit to 
Women’s Meeting. 

Epistles to other Yearly Meetings were 
then read, after which the Clerk stated that 
there was no more business and after fitting 
and touching expressions of gratitude for 
favors and blessings throughout the meet- 
ing, the Clerk read the concluding minute, 
Altogether the meeting was a favored one. 
With but little exception the business was 
transacted in harmony, and a loving, for- 
giving spirit seemed to fill the hearts of the 
entire body. 

Devotional Meetings were held each morn- 
ing and evening, in which the gospel was 
preached to the help and encouragement of 
many who attended, 


-- 


WITH THE REAPPEARANCE this spring of 
our native birds in great numbers we ex- 
pected to hear from some of our ornitho- 
logists as to a reasonable explanation. The 
reappearance was first noticed in the New 
York papers, and was promptly credited 
to the liberal destruction of the pugnacious 
English sparrow, unable to withstand the 
storm-beating received in the great March 
blizzard. But counter to this explanation 
comes information from Illinois that the 


| attention of all is attracted to the remark- 


ably large number of birds that are to be 
seen. The groves, the woods, and the 
meadows in the country, and the many 
trees in the city, are peopled with these 
feathered visitors. The oldest inhabitant 
does rot remember to have seen so many 
and such a variety of birds. And yet the 
great blizzard did not visit Illinois. The 
July Auk, the quarterly organ of the or- 
nithologists, contains no hint as to the 
cause of this sudden return of the old 
birds, which we had been led to believe 
were so vastly reduced in numbers that 
only after a long respite from the attacks 
of the sparrows and the country’s shot- 
guns could they possibly be restored to us 
in their former numbers. The birds are 
here, as numerous as ever, and they have 
returned ¢” masse. —Science. 


| Eighth mo, 


SOCIETY INTELLIGENCE. 

WILLIAM AND Susan T. THOMPSON, at 
the date of Eighth mo. rrth, were at Moyal- 
lon House, County Down, Ireland, en- 
joying the hospitality of John Grubb 
Richardson. They had then been at 
Grange for two weeks; visiting all the 
families of members, and most of the at- 
tenders of that Meeting. They have held 
a series of meetings in Strangmore School- 
house. Being at Moyallon House for ten 
days, they have visited all the families and 
some of the attenders of that Meeting. 
They expected to attend Lurgan and Lis- 
burn Monthly Meetings, and to continue 
their work in the North of Ireland for 
some time longer. They are in good 
health, and have found much openness 
for their service. 


A CONFERENCE of ministers, Friends, 
met at Lynn, Mass., Eighth mo. 16. It 
is said to have been a time of blessing ; 
especially helpful as inspiring new courage 
and fervor in the work of saving the lost. 
Minutes of this Conference will shortly be 
published. 


JuLIa VALENTINE and Mary Snowden 
Thomas attended meeting at Lansdowne, 
Penna., Eighth mo, 19, and had acceptable 
service. Mary S. Thomas attended the 
meeting at Westtown School Fifth-day, 
Eighth mo. 23. 


WituraM V. Wricut and wife, of Cana- 
da Yearly Meeting, started for Japan on 
the 7th of Eighth mo. 

As they passed through Toronto, Friends 
of that city gave them a farewell meeting 
in their church on Pembroke street. Wm. 
Wetherald presided and the service opened 
with singing ; and prayer offered by Henry 
Stanley Newman, of England, who after- 
ward addressed the meeting. A pleasant 
feature of the evening was the presenta- 
tion to W. V. W. of a number of books 
by the Y. M. C. A. of Toronto Univer- 
sity; a number of whose members were 
present and gave short addresses. The 
meeting closed with singing and benedic- 
tion by Wm. Wetherald, after which a 
short time was agreeably spent by those 
present in partaking of refreshments pro- 
vided. Fourth-day morning a number of 
their friends of Toronto and other parts 
gathered at the Union depot, where final 
farewells were said and they started on 
their long journey.—Christian Worker. 


WHEN we observe anything good in 
another, or when we read or hear some- 
thing, or otherwise receive light and in- 
sight into any good disposition or state of 
the inward life, and fix our imagination 
strongly upon it, without the guidance 
and grace of God, and, as it were, estab- 
lish ourselves in it, before God translates 
us into it—we have not the reality and 
substance of that particular good or state, 
but only the form of it.—G. Tersteegen. 


Dost thou love life? Then do not 
squander time, for that’s the stuff life is 
made of. —Frankiin. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 





THIRD QUARTER. 
Ninth month 16th, 1888 
THE SMITTEN ROCK. 


Num, xx, 1-13. 


Lesson XII. 


Go.pen Text.—They drank of that spiritual Rock that 
followed them ; and that Rock was Christ.—I Cor. x. 4. 


Simivar Incrpent.—Ex, xvii. 1-7. 


Thirty-seven years and a half had passed 
since the children of Israel had rebelled 
against God at Kadesh-Barnea through 
their unbelief. During this time they had 
wandered from place to place in the wil- 
derness, guided always by the cloudy pil- 
lar of God’s presence, until as God had 
foretold, all those who had been twenty 
yezrs old and upward at that time had 
perished. 

1. Then came the whole congregation. 
Whether the people had formed a compact 
camp during these years of wandering, or 
as some have supposed had been more or 
less scattered for the sake of pasture for 
their flocks, at all events they were now 
all assembled into the desert of Zin. This 
must be carefully distinguished from the 
‘¢ wilderness of Sin,’’ Ex. xvii. 1, which 
formed the southern edge of the Peninsula 
of Sinai on the coast of the Red Sea and 
near to the borders of Egypt. The desert 
of Zin on the other hand was quite in the 
north of the Peninsula of Sinai and on 
the southern border of Palestine. Jn the 
Jirst month. ‘The first month of the goth 
year since leaving Egypt. Compare Num. 
xxxiii. 38 with verse 28 of this chapter, 
and Deut. ii. 1. And the people abode in 
Kadesh. The same place where they 
were encamped thirty-eight years previous- 
ly. They now remained about four months 
there, ‘‘ since on the first day of the fifth 
month Aaron died at Mount Hor whither 
they had previously removed.’’—Bush. 
And Miriam died there. Miriam must 
have been eleven or twelve years old when 
she watched Moses in his ark on the Nile. 
He was now 119 years old so that she 
would be about 130 years old at her death. 

2. And there was no water for the con- 
gregation. There were large natural 
springs at Kadesh but it is very likely the 
supply had failed through drought as fre- 
quently happens. Suffering from want of 
water is at at once the most common and 
worst danger of desert journeying. See 
Ex. xvii. 1. 

3. And the people chode with Moses. 
We note how in their time of trouble the 
new generation acted just as their fathers 
had done. See Ex. xiv. 11, 123; xv. 24; 
xvi. 2; xvii. 2. Would God that we had 
died when our brethren died before the 
Lord. Num. xi. 1, 33; xiv. 37; Xvi. 32, 


ae this wilderness. ‘«A land of 
deserts and pits; a land of droughts and 
of the shadow of death; a land that no 
man passed through, and where no man 
dwelt.” Jer. ii. 6. 


5. Ltis no place of seed, or of figs, or 
of vines, or of pomegranates. See Num. 
xiii. 23. These were just the blessings 
which for unbelief they might then have 
been enjoying in Palestine. 


6. And Moses and Aaron went from the 
presence of the assembly. ‘They did not 
stop to argue or to recriminate but went 
straight to the Lord. Let us again note 
the different ways of meeting difficulties, 
with the different results. The people 
murmured, Moses prayed; again and 
again punishment tell upon them for their 
murmurings whilst deliverance always 
came in answer to prayer, and yet how 
slow they were to learn the lesson. And 
they fell upon their faces. Num xiv. 5 ; 
Xvl. 4, 22, 45. The attitude of earnest 
persistent prayer. And the glory of the 
Lord appeared unto them. Num. xiv. 10. 
The Lord answered their prayer, first by 
the manifest glory of His presence, and 
then by a spoken communication. 

8. Take the rod. It was the rod which 
Moses had in his hand at the burning 
bush (Ex. iv. 2~4 and 17 and 20), and 


_ with which he afterwards did wonders in 





Egypt and which he stretched out over 
the Red Sea» Sce Ex. vii. 20 and xiv. 16. 
It had already been used on the ‘similar 
occasion thirty-eight years before at Rephi- 
dim. And speak ye unto the rock before 
their eyes. ‘* There still exists at Kadesha 
large single mass or small hill of solid 
rock. It is the only visible naked rock 
in the whole district, and from it still 
flows an abundant stream.’’— Zrumbudl's 
Kadesh-Barnea. Moses was to speak not 
to strike, on the former occasion he had 
been told to smite the rock. 

g. And Moses took the rod from before 
the Lord. Num. xvii. to. It was laid 
up as a memorial in the tabernacle. 

to. And he said unto them. He had 
been told to speak to the rock but he 
spoke to the people instead. This was 
his first departure from the divine com- 
mand. Hear now, ye rebels. It has been 
well noted that Moses, the meekest of 
men (Num. xii. 3) sinned through anger 
and sinned moreover with that tongue of 
which he had formerly complained that it 
was a slow tongue, and on that ground 
had declined to consecrate it fully to the 
Lord's service. Ex. iv. 10. See Ps. cvi. 
33- Must we fetch you water out of this 
rock? ‘Not probably with the emphasis 
on we (for the pronoun is not in the 
Hebrew) as if they had made an arrogant 
assumption of being able to perform the 
miracle themselves.’’—/e/oubet. More 
probably an expression of impatience with 
the rebellious people or perhaps even of 
doubt as to the promised result. 

11. And with his rod he smote the rock 
twice. This showed either unbelief, as if 
the word alone would not have been 
enough or the blows may have been ex- 
pressive ‘‘of the petty personal anger of 
Moses and Aaron.” And the water came 
out abundantiy. Ex. xvii. 6; Deut. viii. 
15; 1 Cor. x. 4. God did not allow the 
sin of Moses and Aaron to interfere with 
His thoughts of blessing for the people. 
Rebellious as they were He was still gra- 
cious unto them. 

12. Because ye believed me not to sanc- 
tify me in the eyes of the children of Tsrae?. 
Ye did not trust me enough to act ina 
way that would glorify me in their eyes. 





Either Moses doubted God’s power and 
willingness to give the water or more 
probably he doubted the wisdom of giv- 
ing it to so perverse a people. Of the 
rebelliousness ot their fathers he had had 
long experience and likewise probably of 
their own. Ez. xx. 13-22. And yet that 
they should now at the moment of setting 
forth again to enter the Promised Land, 
and after all their experiences during the 
forty years show precisely the same spirit 
of discontent and distrust and rebellion 
which their fathers had shown at the other 
Meribah must have been a great disap- 
pointment. It is also a solemn thought 
that God is so often misunderstood because 
those who should explain his ways to the 
people misrepresent Him. We almost all 
come to our first knowledge of God 
through the words of some one else. Let 
those who love the Lord be watchful in 
all their conduct that they may by word 
and deed sanctify Him before the people. 
Therefore ye shall not bring this congre- 
gation into the land. See Deut. i. 37. 
Jt was a heavy punishment but the sin was 
great in proportion to the greatness of 
Moses and Aaron’s position as leaders and 
to their previous knowledge of God. Sin 
in a consecrated Christian is far less ex- 
cusable and will probably be punished 
more severely than in an unconverted 
persop. 

13. This is the water of Meribah. 
Called Meribah of Kadesh in Deut. xxxii. 
51, to distinguish it from the Meribah 
of Sinai. (Ex. xvii. 2, 7.) He was sanc- 
tified in them. Though Moses and Aaron 
failed to sanctify Him ; still the Lord was 
sanctified. He showed His holiness and 
hatred to sin, in all piaces and in all de- 
grees, by this signal punishment of His 
most beloved servant. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. How slow we are to learn that dis- 
content will not help usin our troubles 
but that prayer and trust zw7//. 

2. God can bring blessings out of the 
most unlikely places. From hard rocks 
of discouragement He can make the liv- 
ing water to gush forth. 

- 3. It often happens that we sin in those 
parts of our character where we have 
thought ourselves the strongest, as Moses, 
the meekest of men, gave way to anger. 

4. If we keep back any one of our 
faculties from God’s service, that very 
thing will be likely to lead us into trouble, 
as Moses spake unadviscdly with the 
tongue which he had thought too slow to 
speak for God. ° 

5. Sin in Christians is most God dis- 
honoring, Therefore good men are sev- 
erely punished for their faults. The pun- 
ishment being largely that they are not 
permitted to accomplish what they would 
for the Kingdom of God. 


ee 


Ir is the greatest of all sins always to 
-continue in sin. For where the custom 
of sinning waxeth greater, the conscience 
for sin grows the less;~-it is easier to 
quench a spark than a fire.— Warwick. 
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RICHARD BAXTER, MAN CATCHER. 





Richard Baxter was to deliver a lecture 
at a private house on a neighboring com- 
mon. The time of worship was generally 
a very early hour. R. Baxter left Covent- 
ry in the evening, intending to deliver the 
lecture on the following morning. The 
night being daik, he lost his way, and 
after wandering about a considerable time, 
he came to a gentleman’s house where he 
asked for direction. The servant who 
came to the door informed his master that 
a person of very respectable appearance 
had lost his way. The gentleman thinking 
it would be unsafe for such a person to be 
wandering on the common at so late an 
hour, requested the servant to invite him 
in. R. Baxter readily accepted the kind 
proposal, and met with a very hospitable 
reception. His conversation was such as 
to give his host a very exalted idea of his 
gocd sense and extensive information. 
The gentleman wishing to know the quality 
of his guest, said after supper : 

‘*As most persons have some employ- 
ment or profession in life, Ihave no doubt, 
sir, you have yours ?”’ 

R. Baxter replied with a smile: ‘* Yes, 
sir, [ am a man catcher.” 

‘* A man catcher !’’ said the gentleman, 
‘are you? Iam very glad to hear you 
say so, for you are the very person I want. 
I am a justice of the peace in this district, 
and am commissioned to secure the person 
of Dick Baxter, who is expected to preach 
at a conventicle in this neighborhood 
early to-morrow morning. You shall go 
with me, and I doubt not we shall easily 
apprehend the rogue.” 

R. Baxter very prudently consented to 
accompany him. Accordingly the gentle- 
man on the following morning tock R. 
Baxter in his carriage to the place where 
the meeting was to be held. When they 
arrived at the spot they saw a considerable 
number of people hovering about ; for 
seeing the carriage of the justice and sus- 
pecting his intentions, they were afraid to 
enter the house. The justice observing 
this, said to R. Baxter: 


‘*T am afraid they have obtained some | 


information of my design. R. Baxter has 
probably been apprised of it, and, there 
fore, will not fulfill his engagement, for 
you see the people will not go into the 
house. I think if we extend our ride a 
little farther, our departure may encourage 
them to assemble, and on our return we 
may fulfill our commission.”’ 

When they returned they found their 
efforts useless, for the people still appear- 
ed unwilling to assemble. 

The magistrate observed to his com- 
panion that as the people were very much 
disaffected to the government he wished 
he would address them on the subject of 
loyalty and good behavior. R. Baxter 
replied, that perhaps this would not be 
deemed sufficient, for, as a religious ser- 
vice was the object for which they were 
met together, they would not be satisfied 
with advice of that nature; but if the mag- 
istrate would begin with prayer, he would 
then endeavor to say something to them. 
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The gentleman replied, putting his hand 
to his pocket : ‘‘ Indeed, sir, I have not my 
prayer-book with me, or I would comply 
with your proposal. However, I am per- 
suaded that a person of your appearance 
and respectability would be able to pray 
with them as well as,to talk with them. [ 
beg, therefore, you will be so good as to 
begin with prayer.” This being agreed 
to, they alighted from the carriage and 
entered the house; and the people, hesi- 
tating no longer, followed them. R. Bax- 
ter then commenced the service and prayed 
with that seriousness and fervor for which 
he was so eminent. The magistrate stand- 
ing by was soon melted into tears. The 
good divine then preached in his accus- 
tomed lively and zealous manner. When 
he had concluded he turned to the justice 
and said: ‘Sir, I am the very Dick 
Baxter of whom you are in pursuit. [ am 
entirely at your disposal.” The magis- 
istrate, however, had felt so much during 
the service, and saw things in so different 
a light that he laid aside all his enmity to 
the Non-conformists aud ever afierwards 
became their sinceie friend, and it is be- 
lieved also a decided Christian.— Chris- 
tian Statesman. 


































oe. 


A WOMAN CHURCH-BUILDER. 


Miss Mary Graybiel is a missionary in 
the heart of India and is sustained by the 
the sect known as Disciples. The Sun- 
day schools of that denomination in the 
United States recently raised a fund of 
$4,000, which they sent to her for the 
purpose of erecting a church for her mis- 
sion. In letters to her family in Buffalo 
she modestly tells how the work was 
done. 

It appears that she had to serve as ar- 
chitect, master-builder, and general boss 
mechanic. First she bought four yoke of 
buffaloes to do the teaming; then a few 
big trees—they are very scarce in that 
part of the country. She employed a 
hundred natives, or nearly that number, 
whom she taught to quarry the stone, 
which had to be hauled several miles; 
and to make brick, first tramping the 
clay, fashioning it into the bricks, and 
then burning them, using the spare por- 
tion of the trees for fuel. The trunks of 
the trees were laboriously by hand sawed 
into boards for the floors, roofs, etc. A 
stone foundation three feet thick was laid 
three feet below ground and as much 
above, this solid base wall being deemed 
necessary to keep out the white ants, which 
are a great pest of the country. Evident- 
ly a good job was made of the wall, for 
Miss Graybiel ingenuously relates than an 
Englishman visitor inquired who had been 
the engineer, and expressed much sur- 
prise when told that she had directed the 
work herself. —Buffalo Courier. 





It is good and safe to trust the Lord in 
every condition, who undoubtedly will 
provide things needful every way, both 
for us and ours. —John Banks. 








Eighth mo, 


EVANGELIST PRANK SMITH. 


There have probably been no more 
Christ-like deeds in the world’s history 
than the experiences of Frank Smith, nuw 
of Cleveland, Ohio, when confined in 
Andersonville prison. One day, after he 
had been there several months, an cfficer 
came in with a roll in his hands, and pro- 
ceeded to read the names of a number of 
persons who had been selected for ex- 
change. Down at the bottom, the very 
last with one exception, was the name 
Frank Smith. He went to the officer, 
and received the paper that in the morn- 
ing would set him free, and as he turned 
away with a great deal of exultation in 
his heart, he saw the tears rolling down 
the face of a middle aged man who seemed 
to be struggling to conceal his emotions. 

When Mr. Smith asked him what the 
trouble was, the man replied that he had 
a wife and four children in a distant State, 
and that now he feared he would never be 
able to see them again. He had been 
hoping, almost against hope, that his 
name might be included in the list ot 
those to be exchanged; but reading the 
names had produced only disappointment, 
which it seemed as though he was unable 
to bear. Mr. Smith said to him, ‘* But 
you shall be able to see your wife and 
children,’’ and gave him his ticket of re- 
lease, while he himself was content to re- 
main amid the awful sufferings of the 
prison life for the succeeding months. 

After several months had passed, some- 
what to his surprise his name was read a 
second time, as one of those who were to 
be released upon the morrow. During 
this interval this Christian brother had 
received so much of God’s spirit and a so 
much deeper experience of Christian grace 
and helpfulness, on account of his self- 
sacrificing act, that he had made up his 
mind that if he should again receive an 
exchange he would transfer it as he had 
done the first one. So when the second 
one came, he went to a man with whom 
he had had many conversations in en- 
deavoring to persuade him to accept 
Christ, and, sitting down by him, talked 
with him for some time about Christ, but 
without any seeming success in leading 
the man to forsake his sins and accept the 
Saviour. At last he took out the card 
that was to have given him his liberty, 
and, handing it to the man, told him to 
go to his home, and that he thus made 
him his substitute for Christ’s sake. This 
melted the heart of the man, and then and 
there he yielded himself to Christ. 

For several weeks longer this brave 
hero endured the atrocities of the horrible 
prison life ; and he had determined in his 
mind that if by any possibility he should 
be exchanged for a third time, it would 
be necessary, on account of his failing 
health, to take advantage of it, and go 
back to his friends and into active service 
in the army; and when, after weary weeks 
of waiting, his name was called for a third 
time, he could scarcely contain himself 
for joy at the thought of his release. He 
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went to one who had been his bunk-mate 
—a young man nineteen years of age, who 
had become very sick—in order that he 
might wish him ‘‘ good-bye.” When he 
told the boy that he had received his 
freedom, and was about to leave him, the 
youth burst into tears, and said, ‘Oh, 
Frank, you must not go!’’ He said, ‘1 
want you to go, and yet I don’t see how 
I can bear to be left here without you; I 
know that I should die! can’t you wait 
until I am dead?” The brave-hearted 
and generous man said to the suffering 
boy, ‘‘ I will not leave you to die alone,” 
and, running out, hunted up a third sub- 
stitute, and sent him on his way to free- 
dom, while he waited until, after other 
terrible months, he was released by the 
fortunes of war. 

It is not surprising that God can use 
such a man as this, as he now uses Brother 
Smith, in winning numbers of wanderers 
to Jesus Christ. To read such an incident 
makes a man proud to be called a Chris- 
tian ; and ought to make us all humble 
and tender and self-sacrificing in our wil- 
lingness to fill up that which is left behind 
of the sufferings of Christ.— Words ani 
Weapons. 


owe 


RURAL 

MANAGEMENT OF Horses —The meth- 
od employed by Rarey was to deprive the 
horse of the use of his limbs and then to 
cause him to realize the utter uselessness 
of attempting to do otherwise than as the 
operator desired. The method is rather 
severe, taken altogether, and though most 
excellent for vicious animals, is not advis- 
able in the care of colts or of an animal 
that is not vicious. The principal thing, 
in training a colt or horse that is not vi- 
cious, is patience, and there is a tempta- 
tion to many to resort to methods that are 
quicker and do not require the exercise 
of patience. The average colt or horse 
needs only to understand what is wanted 
of it to do it, if the task is within the ani- 
mal’s power. But it cannot always imme- 
diately understand what is required, and 
the persistence in teaching it this is where 
the necessity of patience comes in. 

But if some other means are found nec- 
essary the Rarey method may be adopted. 
In the first place we must get a halter 
or bridle upon the animal, and that is 
sometimes a pretty difficult thing to do. 
Rarey sometimes used drugs to quiet the 
horse, and that is permissible if nothing 
else will answer, but never should be ad- 
vised if other means can be employed. 
He would rub a little of the oil of cummin 
upon the hands, and approach the horse 
upon the windward side, so that he cou'd 
smell it. It is said that as soon as the 
animal smells the cummin he will permit 
the man to approach him. When ap- 
proached a little of the oil is rubbed upon 
the nose, and it is said to make the animal 
so docile that he can be led anywhere. 
We have never seen this done, and while 
itis one of the features of the Rarey 
method, we must advise caution in at- 
tempting thus to approach a dangerous 





animal. A vicious horse, with both head 
and heels loose, is not a very safe thing to 
trifle with. 

The bridle or halter once on, the horse 
is next thrown upon his side. To do this 
the left foot is lifted up to the body and a 
strap is passed over the knee and pushed 
over the lower pastern joint over the ankle 
and close to the body of the arm. This 
brings the animal on three legs, on which 
he is compelled to stand for five or ten 
minutes. Keep the foot close to the body 
by tightening the strap. Perhaps the ani- 
mal may jump around some. Let him 
jump as much as he likes, give him bridle 
room enough to do as he pleases. He will 
soon learn that he cannot get the foot 
down, and that is the lesson to be taught. 
Next noose a strap about the ankle of the 
right tvot, and pass it over the shoulder. 
The operator takes hold of this strap and 
jerks the foot up, bringing the horse down 
upon his knees. It is likely he will strug- 
gle, but not long if his head is kept down 
and the foot kept well up. He will pretty 
soon show a disposition to lie down. Give 
him all the encouragement possible to do 
so by talking kindly and rubbing or patting 
him with one hand while the other is used 
to endeavor to push him over. As soon 
as he does lie down it is likely that he will 
begin again to struggle. Hold the head 
firmly to the ground and keep the left foot 
firmly back, and the struggle will soon end. 
It is better that two men should operate, 
though Mr. Rarey never had an assistant. 

Once down and helpless and submissive 
let the work of kindness begin. Allay the 
animal’s tears and calm his nervousness. 
You have shown the creature that you are 
his master, now teach him that you are 
his friend. He must be brought to real- 
ize that he is safe in your hands and that 
you will not hurt him or permit him to be 
hurt, His confidence must be aroused and 
sustained. After talking kindly to him 
and patting him for awhile the operator 
sits down upon the animal, then lies down 
upon him, turns from side to side, indeed 
making all the changes possible, the more 
the better. Then bring a saddle and lay 
it gently upon him; then all parts of the 
harness, applying them piece by piece. 
When these operations have been contin- 
ued for a half or three-quarters of an hour, 
and after the animal has ceased to show 
any signs of fear, remove everything and 
encourage the animal to get up. Some- 
times this process is gone through with 
several times, but once will usually ‘‘break’’ 
the horse. But whatever you seek to teach 
the animal there should be perseverance 
until the work is accomplished; and, 
therefore, if it is necessary to repeat the 
process we have described to make the 
breaking perfect, repeat it. Do not half 
do it. Above all things avoid rough, loud 
language. A horse does not like to be 
sworn at. If it is a vicious horse he is too 
much of a *‘gentleman’’ not to know that 
profanity isa very ungentlemanly thing. 
The horse is capable of a high degree of 
education, but his trainer needs to be 
educated before the horse.—/Practical 
Farmer. 


INDIAN CHARACTER. 





There could have been no more authen- 
tic and valuable witness upon the subject 
of our Indian policy than Colonel W. F. 
Cody, the Buffalo Bill of ‘‘the Wild 
West,” and a recent brief paper by him 
in the och is well worth attention. 
The Indian, he says, is not revengeful, but 
like the white man, he will take every ad- 
vantage of his enemy in war. He says 
also, plainly, that there is no such thing 
as treachery in the Indian character, and 
there can be no better witness. Colonel 
Cody kas 125 Indians in his camp on 
Staten Island. They are disciplined, as 
he says, and as every visitor knows, like 
an army. His own decision is shown 
in a story current upon Staten Island in 
the neighborhood of the Wild West. 
Liquor had been furnished to some of the 
Indians at the adjacent saloons, and Col- 
onel Cody promptly informed the propri- 
etors that there was a very heavy fine for 
selling liquor to Indians. ‘* But this,’’ 
he said, ‘‘ you probably know. What I 
particularly wish to remark is that if I find 
any liquor sold to them, I shall turn them 
loose upon the saloons.’’ His remark has 
served as an effective prohibitory law. 

The Colonel says that the constant 
change of administration is very unfortu- 
nate for the Indians. There is an inces- 
sant change of treatment, and the Indian 
naturally becomes confused and impatient, 
and often unreasonable and suspicious. 
Undoubtedly their frequent contact with 
half-civilized whites and utterly unprinci- 
pled agents disgusts and imbrutes them, 
and gives them a profound contempt for 
the ‘* superior ”’ race. 

Colonel Cody warmly approves the 
policy of distributing land in severalty 
among the Indians, that is, the plan of 
giving every man his definite lot of 160 
acres. The scheme of 1876, that of giv- 
ing a tribe an immense tract to roam over, 
and feeding and clothing them until they 
learned to support themselves, he thinks 
obviously foolish. It would ruin white 
men if it should be applied to them, be- 
cause it would deprive them of all incen- 
tive to work. The Indians are increasing 
in number, he says, not diminishing, as is 
generally supposed, and ultimately he 
thinks they will affiliate with the whites, 
like the Cherokees or the New York In- 
dians. It is very satisfactory to have the 
views of the most intelligent friends of 
the Indians confirmed by so competent an 
observer, who has lived among them and 
been identified with them for so long a 
time. —Harper's Weekly. 





THE poet Cowper observed, he would 
rather ‘‘ be the obscure tenant of a lath- 
and-plaster cottage with a lively sense of 
the interest of his Redeemer, than the 
most admired object of public notice 
without it.’’ ‘‘ Alas!’’ said he, ‘‘ what is 
a whole poem, even one of Homer’s, 
compared with a single aspiration that 
finds its way immediately to God, though 
clothed in ordinary language, or perhaps 
not articulated at all?’ 
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ORIGIN OF STRONG LIQUORS. 


Strong liquors are a modern invention. 
The ancients knew of nothing more pow- 
erful than lightly fermented wines, and 
have left warnings enough of the abuse of 
them. Alcohol was not discovered till the 
seventh century, although an older story 
exists of a monk, Marcus, who collected 
and condensed in wool the steam of heated 
white wine, and then pressed out from the 
wool a balsam, which he applied to the 
wounds of those who fell at the siege of 
Rheims, in the reign of Clovis I. He 
also mixed this balsam with honey, and 
produced a cordial which brought the 
moribund back to life. Clovis, however, 
did not wait for the approach of death be- 
fore claiming his share of the cordial. 
According to Dr. Stanford Chaillé, the dis- 
tillation of spirits from wine was not dis- 
covered till the twelfth century, and spirits 
did not come into common use as drinks 
until the fifteenth, sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Professor Arnoldus de 
Vilanova, in the fourteenth century, made 
a panacea of the water of life, which gave 
sweet breath and fortified the memory, 
besides being good for sore eyes, the 
toothache, and the gout, and having other 
wonderful properties. 

Distilled spirits came into use in Lon- 
don in 1450, and had to be prohibited in 
1494. Michael Savonarola produced a 
treatise on making the water of life in 
the fifteenth century, which became a 
standard authority on the subject, and was 
followed by the work of Matthioli de Si- 
enna. These books gave the start to 
brandy-making in Italy, whence the trade 
extended to France. About 1520 the 
Irish usquebaugh began to acquire repu- 
tation in England. Before 1601 ‘* brand 
wines’? had begun to be distilled in the 
Low Countries from apples, pears, and 
malt ; and in that year an ordinance was 
passed at Tournay forbidding the sale of 
the liquor except by apothecaries, partly 
‘* because of the dearness of corn and 
partly because of the drunkenness which 
this cheap brand wine caused, to the great 
prejudice not alone of homes and lives, 
but to the extreme danger of the souls of 
its drinkers, many of whom had died 
without confession.’’ The art of extract- 
ing alcohol from other substances was 
gradually discovered and liquors of various 
names came into use. The trade grew 
great and the present century has seen a 
new development of it in the general ap- 
plication of the art of ‘‘doctoring” liquors 
or adulterating.—Pop. Science Monthly. 


= 


In the old birth, there may be an effem- 
inate tenderness, sensual adulation, and 
self loving complacency, towards those 
that please us and behave kindly towards 
us; but corrupt nature, and self-love are 
everywhere concealed under it, and the 
individual continues, notwithstanding all 
the appearance of love, a child of wrath 
at the bottom, who in reality, loves noth- 
ing but himself, and God and his neighbor 
only in reference to himself. 

—G. Tersteegen. 


| break.— Dr. 
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FAITH. 


The late Prof. C. S. Harrington, held in 
such high esteem for his deep spiritual at- 
tainments, as well as for thorough scholar- 
ship, wrote near the close of life: 

‘«The faith that makes men righteous 
is the faith that fastens simply and trust- 
ingly on the Lord Jesus Christ as the only 
all-sufficient, atoning Saviour. To that 
faith it is Jesus that blots our transgres- 
sions, makes our record clear. It is Jesus 
that gives spiritual life. It is He that con- 
tinues it. This faith merges the believer's 
life into the life of Christ. It dares not, 
it wishes not, a moment’s separation. It 
knows no historic past ; deals only in pres- 
ent tenses. It echoes Paul's prayer, ‘ Let 
me be found in Him.’ 

‘** I cannot tell the process, I cannot ex- 
plain the power by which the black coal is 
transformed into the gleaming diamond ; 
how much less can I tell how, by the mys- 
tery of the new birth, the lost, dead soul 
lives by the merit of Jesus! 

‘*1 cannot tell how the living tree gets 
its flower and fruit from the dead sub- 
stance in which it is rooted, and on which 
it feeds, how much less can I tell how the 
blood, the death of Christ, gives life to 
the soul dead in trespasses and sin, and 
clothes it in the fruitage of holiness! Or 
how can I tell the end of this Divine 
work, when the Giver of spiritual life 
shall crown it with life eternal? But it 
shall be done according to the working of 
the power whereby He is able to subdue 
all things unto Himself. Enough for me 
that this is God’s way, and the work is 
worthy of God. The righteousness may 
be mine by the faith of Jesus Christ. Nut 
by works of righhteousness that we have 
done, but according to His mercy, He 
saved us by the washing of regeneration 
and by the renewing of the Holy Ghost. 
‘ Faithful is He that hath promised, who 
also will do it.’” 

—London Word and Work. 


Marcu On.—The engineer of the sus- 
pension bridge at Niagara declared that 
when that structure was completed he 
had no fear of its standing any weight 
that might be taken over it, nor any ex- 
ternal pressure that might be brought to 
bear upon it. But, he said, there is one 
thing that I fear it would not stand, and 
that is the movement of a brigade of 
soldiers marching to music. Now there 
is an opium suspension bridge from Eng- 
land to China, and a liquor suspension 
bridge from the United States to the 
Congo. Let this convention determine to 
give God no rest while these bridges re- 
main. Let us march to the music of the 
Gospel of Christ ; let us fall into line, and 
then tramp, tramp, tramp over these 
bridges, until they sway, and swing, and 
Gordon, at the Worlds’ 
Missionary Conference. 


a 


For we right well know that it is hold- 
ing out to the end that crowns all. 
—/Joseph Pike. 
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Correspondence. 





MARRIAGE. 

Editor of Friends’ Review ; 1 wish very 
briefly to express my approval of the 
course pursued by Friends’ Review on the 
practice of our ministers per/orming the 
rite of marriage, as well as on some other 
points of practice. I see no necessity for 
this course by our Western Friends; it 
does not advance the spirit of revivals, and 
only makes the more ‘‘conservative’’ 
Friends uneasy with their course in other 
matters, such as using the term ‘‘Friends’ 
Church,” instead of the long escablished 
name of ‘‘the Society of Friends.”’ If 
Western Friends would avoid these at- 
tempts to be like others, I have no doubt 
the East and West would be more united 
in the work of saving souls; and that an 
irreparable loss is thus sustained. While 
we rejoice in the excellent work done by 
evangelical Christians of other denomina- 
tions, we are on a few points too distinctly 
severed from them, ever to coalesce while 
we are a Society. I would also avoid 
needless singularities, requiring which has 
done much harm. 

If the causes of the uneasiness on the 
part of Eastern Friends were removed 
when positive duty does not require them, 
no doubt the employment of pastoral la- 
bor to look up outcasts and to preserve 
the doubting, would meet with less disap- 
proval, and the Society at large would be 
thus benefited. 


A RESOLUTION OF SPRINGFIELD MONTHLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS ON THE SUBJECT 
OF ** LYNCH LAW.”’ 


A committee, appointed by Springfield 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Guilford 
county, N. C., to express in writing the 
judgment of the Meeting upon the subject, 
‘* Lynch Law,’’ produced the following 
report, which was unanimously adopted 
by the Meeting and ordered to be printed 
and fully circulated : 

Resolved, That in view of the sacred- 
ness of human life and the dangers to 
society arising from mob law, we, of 
Springfield Monthly Meeting, N. C., fecl 
called upon to enter our protest against 
the same. 

The number of persons who have been 
put to death without due process of law 
in our State and nation recently, shows 
that men place too light an estimate upon 
human life and have too little regard for 
the law. 

We therefore call upon all Christian 
people and lovers of good government, to 
join with us in using their influence to 
prevent any further such violations of law. 

J. W. Brain, Clerk. 


The frequent lynching, of colored peo- 
ple especially, in our State and other parts 
of the South, and one cruel murder in 
our own county by the mob, caused the 
issue of the above, with instructions from 
meeting to have it widely circulated. 

F. G. CarTLanD. 
High Point, North Carolina, 
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WASHINGTON LETTER. 





Wasuincron, D. C., August 2oth, 1888. 


Senator Allison says the Treasury sur- 
plus is gone, at least that for the current 
year. It has been wiped out by the un- 
usually large appropriations made by the 
present Congress. This discovery is likely 
to prove somewhat awkward for the tariff 
reformers, and has created a veritable sen- 
sation here. An inquisitive genius, notic- 
ing the heavy appropriations for pensions, 
public buildings, the river and harbor bill, 
and other things, started in to do a little 
figuring. First, he got the estimates of 
the Treasury Department for the receipts 
of the current fiscal year. Then he footed 
up the appropriations already made and 
those certain to be made by Congress. 
The startling result was that there was no 
surplus for this year, or such a small one 
as not to be worth noticing. It seems 
strange that such an important matter 
should have been overlooked until this time. 
It is likely to have a very important bear- 
ing on many things. It makes it very 
doubtful whether the Dependent Pension 
bill will get through the House, at either 
this or the next session of the Fiftieth Con- 
gress, likewise the Blair Educational bill ; 
for the passage by the House of either one 
of these bills would create a big deficiency. 
And last, but by no means least, it will 
have an important bearing on the pending 
campaign. If there isno surplus, no need 
can exist for reducing taxation of any 
kind. The politicians are all worked up 
about it, and it may result in the Repub 
licans of the Senate abandoning their ef 
forts to formulate a substitute for the 
Mills bill. In the mean time, let every- 
body keep cool, and be patient during this 
warm weather. Senator Allison is mak- 
ing up an official statement that may put a 
different face on the matter. 


The House committee on expenditures 
in the Treasury Department, to whom was 
referred the bill providing for the printing 
of Government securities in the highest 
style of art, have made their report. lt 
amends the bill so as to provide that all 
Government securities, bonds, notes, and 
internal revenue stamps shall be printed 
in the highest style of plate printing, from 
hand roller presses. It also changes the 
law, so as to require that the Chief of the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing shall 
be a practical engraver or plate printer. 


Joint discussions seem to be growing in 
favor again. Representatives Hovey and 
Matson, rival candidates for governor of 
Indiana, have agreed to make a joint can- 
vass. 


Some idea of the enormous quantity of 
tariff literature sent out from here may be 
gathered from the fact that up to date the 
House folding room alone has used this 
year 11,000,000 envelopes for speeches. 
This is 4,000,000 in excess of the number 
ever used before in a single year. 

The House has been without a quorum 


over half the time since the passage of 
the Mulls bill. S. 


UNDER THE LIGHTHOUSE. 





Beneath the tall, white lighthouse strayed the 
children 
In the May morning sweet ; 
About the steep and rough gray rocks they 
wandered 
With hesitating feet ; 
For scattered far and wide the birds were 
lying, 
Quiet, and cold, and dead, 
That met, while they were swiftly winging 
northward, 
The fierce light overhead ; 
And, as the frail moths in the summer even- 
ings 
Fly to the candle’s blaze, 
Rushed wildly at the splendor, finding only 
Death in those blinding rays. 


And here were bobolink, and wren, and 
sparrow, 
Veery and oriole, 
And purple finch, and rosy grosbeak, swal- 
lows, 
And king birds, quaint and droll; 
Gay soldier blackbirds, wearing on their 
shoulders 
Red, gold-edged epaulets, 
And many a homely, brown, red-breasted 
robin, 
Whose voice no child forgets. 
And yellowbirds, what shapes of perfect 
beauty ! 
Whar silence after song ! 
And mingled with them, unfamiliar warblers 
That to far woods belong. 
Clothing the gray rocks with a mournful 
beauty 
By scores the dead forms lay, 
That, dashed against the tall tower’s cruel 
windows, 
Dropped like the spent sea-spray. 


How many an old and sun-steeped barn, far 
inland, 
Should miss about its eaves 
The twitter and the gleam of these swift 
swallows ! 
And swinging 'mid the leaves, 
The oriole’s nest, all empty in the elm tree, 
Would cold and silent be, 
And never more these robins make the mea- 
dows 
Ring with their ecstasy. 
Would not the gay swamp-border miss the 
blackbirds, 
Whistling so loud and clear ? 
Would not the bobolink’s delicious music 
Lose something of its cheer? 


“Yet,” thought the wistful children, gazing 
landward, 
* The birds will not be missed ; 
Others will take their place in field and 
forest, 
Others will keep their tryst ; 
And we, we only, know how death has met 
them, ; 
We wonder and we mourn 
That from their innocent and bright existence 
Thus roughly they are torn,” 
And so they laid the sweet, dead shapes to- 
gether, 
Smoothing each ruffled wing, 
Perplexed and sorrowful, and pondering 
deeply 
The meaning of this thing. 
(Too hard to fathom for the wisest nature 
Crowned with the snows of age!) 
And all the beauty of the fair May morning 
Seemed like a blotted page. 
They bore them down from the rough cliffs 
of granite 
To where the grass grew green, 
-And laid them ‘neath the soft turf, all to- 
gether, 





With many a flower between ; 
And, looking up with wet eyes, saw how 
brightly 
Upon the summer sea 
Lay the clear sunlight, how white sails were 
shining, 
And small wave§ laughed in glee: 
And somehow, comfort grew to check their 
grieving, 
A sense of brooding care, 
As if, in spite of death, a loving presence 
Filled all the viewless air. 
“ What should we fear ?” whispered the little 
children, 
“ There is no thing so small 
But God will care for it in earth or heaven ; 
He sees the sparrows fall !” 
—Selected. CELIA THAXTER. 


— 6G ees 


THE PATH THROUGH THE CORN. 





Warm and bright in the summer air, 

Like a pleasant sea when the wind blows fair, 
And its roughest breath had scarcely curled, 
The green highway to a distant world— 

Soft whispers passing from shore to shore, 
As from hearts content, vet desiring more— 
Who feels all forlorn, 
Wandering thus down the path through the 

corn? 


A short space since, and the dead leaves lay 
Mouldering under the hedgerow gray, 
Nor hum of insect, nor voice of bird, 
O’er the desolate field was ever heard; 
Only at eve the pallid snow 
Blushed rose-red in the red sun-glow ; 
Till, one blest morn, 
Shot up into life the young green corn. 


Smail and feeble, slender and pale, 

It bent its head to the winter gale, 

Hearkened the wren’s soft note of cheer, 

Hardly believing spring was near ; 

Saw chestnuts bud out, and campions blow, 

And daisies mimic the vanished snow 
Where it was born, 

On either side of the path through the corn. 


The corn, the corn, the beautiful corn, 

Rising wonderful, morn by morn ; 

First scarce as high as a fairy’s wand ; 

Then just in reach of a child’s wee hand; 

Then growing, growing tall, brave and 
strong, 

With the voice of new harvests in its song ; 

While in fond scorn 
The lark out-carols the whispering corn. 


A strange, sweet path, formed day by day, 

How, when and wherefore we cannot say, 

No more than of our life-paths we know, 

Whither they lead us; why we go, 

Or whether our eyes shall ever see 

The wheat in the ear or the fruit on the tree ; 

Yet who's forlorn ? 

He who watered the furrows can ripen the 

corn, —Selectedr 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—GREAT BRITtT- 
Ain.—“ A Select Committee of the House of 
Commons” Gladstone says, is what should 
have been accorded to Parnell to inquire 
concerning the forged letters published in the 
London 7imes. 

Despatches from St. Paul de Loanda 
state that Bartellot’s expedition in search of 
Stanley is composed of 640 carriers and 100 
soldiers, recruited by Tippo Tib. Three 
whites accompany Bartellot. Bartello: pro- 
poses to trace Stanley step by step. The 
force is heavily equipped with supplies and 
advances slowly. At the end of Sixth month 
news reached Camp Yambunga that the firs 
stages of Bartellot’s march were well over 
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but no information from Stanley was re- 
ceived. 

Thousands of persons assembled on the 
banks of the Mersey the 25th inst. to witness 
the end of the Great Eastern’s last voyage. 
The mammoth hulk was towed by two 
powerful tugs, to which she rendered great 
assistance by propelling herself by the use 
of the smaller engines remaining on board. 
Even with this combined power her progress 
was slow. The big ship was finally beached 
at Tranmere, where she will be broken up. 
This work will be begun in a few days, 
and her owners expect to realize from her 
sale, piecemeal, much more than the $20,000 
they paid for her. 

FRANCE,—Gen, Boulanger says that he 
will not contest any more by-elections unless 
a vacancy occurs in Paris, where he is confi- 
dent he could obtain a quarter of a million 
votes. He thinks he sees the way to force 
the return of a Boulangerist or revisionist 
majority in a general election. 

GERMANY.—Signor Crispi, the Italian 
Prime Minister, has been visiting Germany. 
It is reported that the result of the interview 
between Prince Bismarck and Signor Crispi 
will be to prevent Italy from undertaking an 
Abyssinian campaign, and to restrain Signor 
Crispi from further irritating France, Prince 
Bismarck having advised moderation and 
prudence, 

Russ1a.—One thousand houses have been 
burnt at Orenburg. Ten thousand factory 
operatives are made homeless by the fire 

CuInA.—Eight hundred workmen have 
been drowned by an inundation at Ting- 
Tcon, 


DomEsTIC.—In the Senate the 21st instant 


| 





the Fisheries Treaty was rejected by a vote | 


of 27 to 30. 

President Cleveland sent to Congress a 
message asking legislation to enable him to 
retaliate upon Canada for the fisheries out- 
rages by stopping the transportation across this 
country of goods going into or coming from 
Canada, and a bill to that effect was intro- 
duced into the House. 

The shipment of standard silver dollars 
from the mints and sub-treasuries in Phila- 
delpkia, New York, New Orleans and San 
Francisco for storage in the large new silver 
vault in the Treasury building at Washing- 
ton, began the 28th instant. The shipments 
will be made in lots of $500,000 a day, and 


has a capacity of $100,000,000 in silver dol- 
lars, and it will take about six months’ time 
to fill it at the rate of shipment decided upon. 
It is estimated that about $20,000,000 will be 
shipped from each of the cities named. 

Yellow fever appears to be steadily gain- 
ing ground at Jacksonville, though the mor- 
tality has not been very great. Nine new 
cases were reported the 28th inst., making 
just 100 to date. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 


SURPLUS, $1,400,000. 
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Interviews with a number of Sioux Indians 
from the Pine Ridge and Cheyenne agen- 
cies, who are attending the United States 
Court at Deadwood, Dakota, show the In- 
dians are, as a whole, not willing to consent 
to the treaty, and that failure will only await 
the commissioners when they try elsewhere. 
The Indians at the other agencies have been 
kept constantly apprised of the work at Stand- 
ing Rock by a system of couriers, which 
reaches from one end to the other of the 
reservation. Before the Commission came 
from the East the question was thoroughly 
discussed, and the Sioux decided to have 
nothing to do with the treaty. A private 
council was held, about three weeks since, 
and the question was thoroughly gone over 
once more. A vote was taken and every 


| Indian voted against the treaty. 


At Dubuque, Iowa, on the 15th instant, 
Judge Linehan ordered permanent injunctions | 
against forty-seven saloon keepers in that | 
city. The defendants filed supersedeas | 


bonds and will appeal to the State Supreme 
Court. 


The steamer Oceanic from Hong Kong | 
and Yokohama ran into the steamer City of 
Chester in the Bay of San Francisco, off Port 
Point the 22d instant during a thick fog, and 
cut her almost into halves. When the steam 
ers were locked a number of the City of 
Chester's passengers were passed up to the 
Oceanic’s bow and rescued. The City of 
Chester began to sink immediately after the 
collision, and in five minutes she had disap- 
peared tn fifty fathoms of water. So far as 
known 34 persons were Jost—1o cabin pas- 
sengers, 21 steerage and three members of 
the crew. 


A heavy rain-storm passed over this city 
and its vicinity the 2Ist instant. Five people 
were killed, many wounded and at least 
$500,000 worth of property destroyed by a 
cyclone which swept over Delaware the same 
day. The storm in the South worked gen- 
eral devastation throughout Louisiana. and 
over $500,000 damage was done to coal craft 
alone. 


The channel span of the new Chesapeake 
and Ohio railrozd bridge in course of erec- 
tion between Cincinnati and Covington col- 
lapsed the 26th instant, with a tremendous 
crash. The disaster was caused by the ac- 
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| water against the trestle or false-work of the 
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bridge. The span which collapsed was 100 
feet high, and on top of it was a “ traveller" 
104 feet high. The structure was weighted 
with some freight cars loaded with pig-iron 
and other heavy material, besides 700,000 
pounds of bridge iron, to make it steady, 
The loss is estimated at $200,000, and will 
fall on the Keystone Bridge Company of 
Pittsburg. 

Forest fires are burning on all sides of 
Ishpeming, Michigan, The fires extend on 
both sides of the railroad for many miles, 
Many buildings have been burned and the 
farmers have lost everything. It is thought 
that there will be a heavy loss of life as the 
smoke is so heavy that people in the country 
lose their way and the fire surrounds them. 





JOSEPH G. FOGG, | 
FURNISHING (LJNDERTAKER 


S.W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts. 
AT FRIENDS’ BURYING GROTND. 


Telegraph messages promptly attended to, 
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YEARLY MEETINGS IN 1888. 





lowa Y. M., at Oskaloosa, Iowa, 
4th of Ninth month. 
Western Y. M., at Plainfield, Ind., 
13th of Ninth month, 
Indiana Y. M., at Richmond, Ind., 
26th of Ninth month. 
Kansas Y. M., at Lawrence, Ks., 
12th of Tenth month. 


ES GH, BY MAIL 
one oe : ao optician 
is highly recommended by oculists and physicians. Send 
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PRESIDENT, CHARLES HUTCHINSON, DEs Moines. 


<ctea taieammeausliiatiae hiatal cailicercnstsisatnata asians 
SECRETARY, PAUL HUTCHINSON, Des MOINES 


INSPECTOR OF LOANS, CHARLES HUTCHINSON, JR., WASHINGTON, KANSAS. 


HUTCHINSON MORTGAGE COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Mortgages on carefully selected Farms in Kansas and 
© Nebraska always on hand. Write for Pamphlet and List. 
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The Girard Life Insurance, ANNUITY an Trost Company of Puilad’. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, or 
Committee, and receives and executes trusts of every des- 
cription from the courts, corporations and individuals, Also 


insures lives and grants ‘annuities. 


All trust funds are kept separate and apart from the assets 


of the Compan 


sight. 
fes in burglar-proof vault for rent. 


Gold and silver plate, deeds, mortgages, etc., received for 


safe keeping, under guarantee. 


Wills receipted for and kept safely without charge. 


2020 OHESTNUT STREET. 
INCORPORATED 1836. 
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Interest allowed on money deposits subject to draft at 
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VICE*PRES. AND TREAS., 
HENRY TATNALL. 


ASSISTANT TREAS., 
WILLIAM N. ELY. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
R 


WILLIAM MASSE SA 
BEN ‘AMIN W. RICHARDS. FRANCIS |. GOWEN. 


PRESIDENT, 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS. 


ACTUARY, 
WILLIAM P. HUSTON 


REAL ESTATE OFFICER, 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW 


SOLICITOR, 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM. 


MANAGERS, 


JOHN B, Gaenert, 

WILLIAM H. JENK 

GEO. TUCKER BISPHAM, 

WILLIAM H. GAW, 

B. ANDREWS KNIGHT, 
MUEL B. BROWN, 


